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and I'll buy it” 


‘I'd rather buy your story than reject it. 


so they'd sell. 


fairly easy. 


“‘Why? Because my salary as a magazine editor depends on 
finding good stories. 
terial for his magazine, the public will stop buying it and the edi- 
tor will lose his job. 


If an editor can’t get plenty of readable ma- 


“That's why editors are always alert to discover new writers. 


THE TECHNIQUE ISN’T HARD TO LEARN 


“| could show almost any beginner how to rewrite his stories 
But | haven't the time! 


“‘Here’s the trouble with so many aspiring writers—they won't 
take the trouble to learn the technique, even though learning it is 


“But if you’re one of those willing to learn, here's my advice 
to you: Sign up for a good course in fiction writing. 


“But be sure you pick a good one! Select a course taught by 


someone who has sold plenty of his own stories to magazines . . . 
someone who has also been a magazine editor himself.”’ 


HOW TO WRITE STORIES EDITORS WILL BUY 


The above advice is typical of what editors 
say to aspiring new writers. Many editors rec- 
ommend the course given by Palmer Institute 
of Authorship, established in 1917. Mr. Wil- 
liam David Ball, Palmer’s Instruction Supervisor, 
has made a success as both a fiction writer and 
magazine editor. Two of his stories are listed in 
“Best American Short Stories.’ Several of his 
manuscripts have been purchased by such mo- 
tion picture studios as Paramount. 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTION 
AND SERVICE 


Palmer Institute has hundreds of successful 
graduates—new as well as established writers— 
in all fields of fiction. As a part of the Palmer 
fiction course, two special courses are now given 
at no extra cost—‘‘How to Write for Radio”’ 
and ‘‘How to Write Modern Articles.”’ 

In Palmer Training you go as fast or as slow 
as you please. You get complete written ans- 
wers to all questions you ask. 

Whenever you send in a story you get Mr. 
Ball’s detailed criticism of it, with instructions 
on how to edit it, to make it salable. And when 
it is ready, he will help you sell it. 


ENDORSED BY AUTHORS 


Endorsed by authors Rupert Hughes, Kather- 
ine Newlin Burt, Gertrude Atherton. Ruth Com- 


PRINT IN BINDING 


fort Mitchell said: ‘‘With pleasure and profit | 
have studied the Palmer course. You are prov- 
ing ours is a profession calling for such sound, 
sane, constructive training as you offer.” 


FREE “TALENT FINDER’”’ 


You may have undeveloped talent for better 
writing—for fiction, magazine articles, news- 
paper features, radio scripts. To find out quickly 
and easily, we will send you our scientific 
“Talent Finder.’’ You simply answer the ques- 
tions and return it to us for our confidential 
analysis. We will tell you frankly—and if favor- 
ably, for what form of writing you are best 
suited. No charge or obligation. 


Fill in the coupon—now. It may be the first 
step toward a really successful career. Mail it 
today to Palmer Institute of Authorship, Holly- 
wood 28, California, Dept. TB115. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood 28, Calif. Dept. TB115 
Please send me, without cost or obligation on my 


part, your free’ “Talent Finder.’’ This request is 
confidential and no salesman will call. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
By MARGARET A. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 
There came in the mail the other 
day a set of poem post cards. The 
poems were pleasing. They were 
well-written, and each contained a 
little thought, a little feeling, that 
touched a responsive chord. 

The poems, I learned later, had 
never been published. Perhaps they 
had never been offered for sale: 
perhaps they wouldn't have fitted 
into any magazine buying verse. 
But the poet’s mood and philosophy 
had been shared: he had had the poems printed in 
order that he might send them to a wide circle of 
friends. Now he has plans for hospital distribution, 
to bring a bit of cheer, a touch of beauty, a word of 
encouragement, to those ill and shut-in. 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


The same mail brought a tiny paper-covered volume‘ 


of verse from another writer. Price 10 cents. But I 
suspect the blue-paper volume is more often slipped 
into a letter to a friend, or handed to a new-made 
acquaintance, than offered for sale. The poems are 
ones the folks-who-know-you enjoy. 

Then there was a friendly letter from an elderly 
man who delights in living over his many years in 
the Yukon. Reminiscence often comes forth in verse 
verse that makes up in Yukon anything it may 
lack in metre! He enclosed several verses that had 
appeared in a Northwest paper. _ 

These siftings from a single mail set me thinking, 
set me wondering if a person must se// everything 
he writes in order to be happy in his writing. Per- 
haps he has only a little skill with words and rhyme; 
perhaps he has no time—or desire—to ferret out mar- 
kets. But if he can give his moods, his feelings, his 
views, expression in a poetic form that “sounds good 
to him,” why shouldn't he rejoice in his And 
if this creative work he does can be made to bring 
joy to others, even without dollars-and-cents remu- 
neration, why should he bemoan the fact that his 
poems don’t sell? Is there anything wrong in writing 


for fun? 
AA A 

Years ago when my business was babies, poetry 
danced through my heart like a spring zephyr through 
a flowering tree, and I wrote and sold considerable 
verse. 

But the children grew, and cares and responsibili- 
ties multiplied: I merged my spare-time writing with 
John’s writing interests—and found myself with a 
maid, and a mountain of manuscripts to handle for 
our editorial service. The writing of verse was for- 
gotten—but occasionally, just for the fun of it, I'd 
jingle a collection letter, or write a manuscript sub- 
mission message in rhyme. At Christmas, I would 
“let go” and write innumerable jingles to add to the 
gaiety of gift-opening: I'd write the Christmas verse 
to go on our family greeting cards. 

And once, in a spirit of daring, I spoke at a Rotary 
Ladies Night—in verse. The presentation was new 
and different. The talk “went over big.” Since, I 


have talked in verse on various occasions. All, just 
for fun. 

Is it ‘‘desecrating the art’’ to have fun with verse 
this way? If it is, then I but follow the precedent 
set by poets whose poems are as stars to my fireflies. 

Take Robert Frost. Back in our Academy days, 
John was captain of the football team one year. Fol- 
lowing the Big Game, teachers and team assembled 
in the Domestic Science room for a Victory supper 
and celebration. Frost, our English teacher, was there. 
The next morning, we saw on the blackboard in 
Frost’s handwriting: 


“In the days of Captain John, 
Sanborn Sem had nothing on 
Pinkerton! Pinkerton!” 


And well do we remember a writers’ conference 
at which Howard Mumford Jones entertained at the 
wind-up banquet with a long, long poem on confer- 
ence members and conference events—a poem hastily 
scribbled “just for the fun of it.” 

All of which, it seems to me, comes to this: the 
person who has the knack for writing verse has a 
capacity for giving himself happiness and for spread- 
ing happiness around him. Certainly he should strive 
to perfect his verse, to create verse worthy of sale, 
whether he attempts to sell it or not; but he shouldn't 
let lack of sale kill his joy in creation of what to 
him is a beautiful sentiment or a gay bit of humor 
told in rhyme. If he can entertain with his poems, 
let him not be afraid to do so, remembering that even 
the name-poets do it for fun at informal gatherings. 

Now, Christmas is coming. Millions of beautiful 
Christmas cards, with lovely sentiments, will go from 
friend to friend. But the best card of all is the orig- 
inal card, the very personal card. There is the chance 
for the versifier, be he seller or non-seller. Let him 
put his very best into a Christmas greeting—jolly or 
sacred, but warm and friendly. Let him spread good 
cheer through his skill, great or small, with words. ~ 

AAA 

In the September issue, John mentioned “a new 
baby food.”” A subscriber connected with a prominent 
baby food company wrote to inquire if the food, by 
any chance, was the brand she represents. I had to 
tell her that the baby was born before the day of 
canned, pureed fruits and vegetables, that he is now 
chief engineer of the Press Wireless station in Manila 
—but added that two husky grandsons arrived ‘fully 
equipped” with her product! 

It just goes to show how a keen person can find 
a lead in the most unexpected places. (Who'll be first, 
we wonder, to tell us of a published story suggested 
by a chance few words in ‘Mostly Personal” ?) 

AAA 

From the age of 15, our cover-author, Upton 
(Beall) Sinclair supported himself with his writings. 
His first novel, written in 1900, failed to sell. In 
1904, he published “The Jungle,” and the tremen- 
dous interest aroused by the exposure in the book 
resulted in an investigation and the Pure Food and 
Drug Act of 1906. The book was a best-seller in 
America and England and was translated into 17 lan- 
guages. Author Sinclair has ever been a crusader 
(remember his E.P.I.C—Eliminate Poverty in Cali- 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Bo You Write Books 7 


For 22 years we have been telling you 
of the writers we develop and sell to 
magazines, ranging from Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Esquire, etc. through all the quality, 
specialized slick and pulp periodicals. 
Our BOOK DEPARTMENT has been 
going right along, selling all 
types of novels and non-fiction 
to American and British publish- 
ers, building additional income 
for our authors through royal- 
ties, and licensing of foreign, 
reprint, serial, movie rights. 

etc. 


With paper rationing lifted, 
the publishers are calling on 
us for more good book manu- 
scripts. If you have a finished 
book or are writing one, 
let us hear from you. 
Often our BOOK DE- 
PARTMENT can secure 
an attractive contract 
with only a few sam- 
ple chapters and out- 
line. 


TO SELLING WRITERS: 
We will handle your account 
on straight commission (10% 
on American, 15% on Cana- 
dian, 20% on foreign sales) if you have sold at least TO. NEW WRITERS: 

icti rticles to national maga- We consider sample manuscripts from advanced be- 
If you sold $250.000 ginners to determine whether they are worthy of our 
zines, or a book, during . y seve sponsorship. Until we _ sell $500.00 worth of your 
worth, this year, we will work with you at }2 reading work, we charge a reading fee of $2.50 on manuscripts 

icti S, up to words; .00 on scripts 2- an er 
fee charged beginners. Write us, listing your sales en on 
and ask for our agency information sheet and latest For this we render an honest professional appraisal, 
market news letter. your sales possibilities, and practical advice. 


AUGUST LENNIGER LITERARY AGENCY 


56 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES Typing @ Revision @ Verse Criticism 
1050 Amsterdan Avenue, New York 25, N. Y. i , “Your work is beautifully done.” 
areful typing, 40c per 1,000 words. Revision (rear- 
LITERARY AGENT rangement of ineffective phrasing; correction of gram- 
25 Years Experience matical errors, unintentional repetition, faulty punctu- 
ation and unclimactic para 40c 1,000. 
Short Stories a Specialty Both, 75c. Verse: typing, %c per line; criticism, 2c. 
Reading fee One carbon. 
Short Stories of 4,000 words and under, One Dollar AGNES C. HOLM 

with return postage. 1711-J Spring Street Racine, Wisconsin 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 
pon for free MS. report. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS 
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November, 1945 


By MAREN ELWOOD 


You have, let us 
suppose, created a 
strong and emotional- 
ly significant story in 
your own mind. You 
have outlined and 
written a _ detailed 
summary. Now you 
are ready to write 
your story. There are 
two ways in which 
you can do this: You 
can use such dull, 
colorless, _unnterest- 
ing words ar- 
rangements of words 
that no editor will buy 
your story; or, by 
choosing _ incisive, 
colorful, interesting 


Maren Elwood 
words and word arrangements you can make your 
story so delightful that no editor could possibly re- 
ject it. 

To that end let us examine words and word ar- 


rangements that will help to sell the story. Do not 
expect too much of that first draft of your story, 
unless you have an unusual natural ability. In- 
variably the charming phrases that appear in pub- 
lished stories have been put in deliberately during 
the revision and polishing processes. So never stop 
the writing of your first draft to carefully work out 
smooth bits of phraseology. If they do come to you, 
write them down; otherwise proceed swiftly. Get 
your story on paper! 

Perhaps the greatest single help a writer can 
have in learning how to present his story interest- 
ingly is a thorough knowledge of the figures of 
speech; what they are and how to create them. 
There are sixteen types of figures of speech in 
common use among fiction and non-fiction writers 
and every writer should be able to use each one 
easily and skillfully. Some, of course, are less 
common than others, but each has its important use. 
Certainly we've studied these groups or classifica- 
tions in Freshman English and we've had choice 
examples pointed out to us in the classics. Most of 
us have privately decided that their use is entirely 


THE KEY TO VIVID WRITING 


The Tools are Imagery, Charm, Contrast, and Surprise 


too florid, if not too fussy a way to write, so we 
will have none of them in our own writing. But 
we're wrong because in today’s trend stories are be- 
coming shorter and shorter and a few words, well 
chosen, can do the work of many. So let’s forget 
our antipathy and examine these groups in the order 
of their frequency of use by the writer: 


Group I. Figures of speech that indicate a ve- 
semblance or make use of a close association of ideas. 


1. Simile: This is the most used figure of speech 
in the English language. It points out one or more 
points of resemblance between two objects that aré 
otherwise dissimilar. “Avoid trite similes except in 
dialogue and then only when their very triteness 
is characteristic of the person speaking. The use 
of the words /ike and as is the mark of the simile. 
This figure of speech should be both pictorial and 
colorful, such as: 

“Bettie danced around the garden like an 
erratic little summer whirlwind.” 
Or, 
“He was as cold and unapproachable as the 
crest of Mount Everest.” 


2. Metaphor: A metaphor declares not that one 
object is /ike another, but that it 7s another. A 
metaphor is more forceful than a simile, but care 
should be taken not to have the two ideas that it 
links -incongruous. For example, it would not be 
effective to say, 


“The mountain was an alarm clock.” 


To be sure, a mountain and a giant have qualities 
in common, such as size, height, strength, etc., but 
a mountain and an alarm clock have no observable 
qualities in common and many that are widely dis- 
similar. 


3. Comparison: When using this figure of speech, 
the objects compared have many qualities in com- 
mon, instead of one or two, as the case with the 
simile. When used carefully. comparison is very 
helpful to the reader in building a menta\ picture 
of a person or object. Here, again, you will often 
use the words /ike and as. Comparison helps to 
create a more complete picture than the simile. Ex- 
amples of comparison are: 


| 


“His walking-stick was as thick as a club 
and its handle was curved like a ram’s horn.” 
Or, 
“His hair was like his father’s; crisp, red- 
gold, and curly.” 


4. Personification: This is an extremely im- 
portant figure of speech to the writer since it enables 
him to give inanimate objects and forces of nature 
the attributes of life. This, as you can readily see, 
is invaluable especially in narration and description 
where a sense of movement is necessary to create 
interest. It is not necessary that you give Auman 
attributes to whatever you are describing; only the 
attributes of life. Suppose you first wrote in your 
story, 

“The house looked friendly.” 
And then decided you would like to put your idea 
about the house more forcefully: 
“Far down the s/ow crawling road the house 
welcomed us. Flickering fingers of light beck- 
oned from every window and the sound of the 


latest piano tune called gatly through the 
listening woods. 
That is giving the house human attributes. Now 


let us see how we can write still more effectively by 
giving an inanimate object the attributes of life or 
movement. We shall write it the first time like 
this: 

“We followed the road to Seaview, a village 
built on the cliff.” 

Now let us use personification: 

“We followed the road that twisted, looped 
and climbed to the village. Perched high on 
the cliff, Seaview seemed to cling there, defying 
the laws of gravity.” 

Whenever you have a dull bit of static descrip- 
tion or narration, try using personification, both 
because of the increased vividness of the pictorial 
effect and because of enhanced interest through mo- 
tion. 


5. Allusion: Many ideas or a happening that is 
known to the reader may be conveyed in one brief 
sentence by the use of allusion. Of course, the 
writer must be certain that his meaning is clear. 
Never allude to something that is beyond the 
common knowledge of the readers for whom you 
are writing. Sometimes a brief explanation is per- 
missible; for instance, 

“He acts as if he were a direct descendant 
of Apollo, the Greek god of beauty.” 
Or, 
“He acts as if he had inherited the beauty of 
Apollo.” 
This allusion to Apollo will mean more to the per- 
son who is familiar with the god and has a mental 
image of his statues, etc., yet, because of the explan- 
ation, it will not be enfirely lost on any reader. But 
if you wrote, 


“George Washington was no more of a stick- 
ler for the truth than he,” 


all of your American readers will at once recall the 
incident of the cherry tree. But the allusion might be 
lost on foreign readers. Allusion then, when handled 
with judgment, helps the writer to pack a great deal 
of meaning into a few arresting words. 


6. Synecdoche: (Si-neck’-do-ke) Hiding behind 
this formidable Greek name is a very simple and very 
useful figure of speech. It consists of using a part to 
signify a whole, or a whole to signify a part. In 
other words it is another means of saying a great deal 
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WESTERN 
STORY 


“Could I trouble you to put your brand on a few 


checks, Mr. Carlston?’ 


in a few words. An example of using a part to signify 
a whole is: 
“Well, at least we have a roof over our 
heads,” 
meaning, of course, 
“We have a house to live in.” 
An example of using a whole to signify a part: 
“The town turned out to do him honor,” 
meaning, 

“Many people of the town turned out to do 
him honor.” 

Wordsworth used this figure of speech when he said 
in one of his poems, 

“The world is too much with us; late and 
soon, in getting and in spending we lay waste 
our powers.” 

The one word “world” indicates countless objects 
and activities that are part of the life of the world. 


7. Metonymy: This closely resembles synecdoche, 
the difference being that metonymy uses the name of 
an associated object in place of what is actually meant. 


Example: 
“Capitol Hill angered the White House by its 
action.” 
GROUP II. Figures of speech that are dependent 


partly on word-arrangement and partly on the mental 
attitude of the writer and reader. As, 

1. Interrogation: This is a question with an im- 
plied negative answer, and is useful for emphasis. It 
conveys a vigorous denial. For instance: 

“Are we slaves, to be ordered about in this 
fashion?” 
Or, 
“Is it just that I pay the bills ,yet have nothing 
to say as to how the money is spent ?”’ 

2. Irony and Sarcasm: These are so closely a!- 
lied that we shall examine them together. When iron, 
is used a statement is made that is /ntended to conve 
the opposite meaning from the face value of the words, 
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in a gentle manner, without excessive rancor. Sar- 
casm is almost the same, the difference being that 
sarcasm is bitter and cutting. Examples of irony are: 
‘My sister, Maryella, is most kind and unsel- 
fish. Whenever I bring a young man home she 
at once relieves me of the responsibility of en- 
tertaining him.” 
Or, 
“John always thinks ahead. He never helps me 
carry my purchases to the car because he wishes 
to have his hands free to open the door.” 


An example of sarcasm is: 

“I had ten years of plain living and high 
thinking with Luther. You can’t imagine, until 
you've heard Luther explain it, how debasing a 
motor car, a fur coat, and decent plumibng can 
be. Cracked dishes and a leaky roof are simply 
great for the soul, my dear!” 

Incidentally, never say, “he said ironically,’ or “he 
said sarcastically.’’ If the words are ironical or sar- 
castic, the reader will know it; if they aren't, no 
amount of labelling them as such will help. 


GROUP III. Figures in which words are selected 
and arranged to give a pointed or pleasing effect. 

1. Epigram: The epigram usually depends on 
contrast or on some phase of unexpectedness for its 
effect. The very essence of an epigram is its brevity. 
Examples are: 

“He worked so hard at loafing that the strug- 
gle finally killed him.” 

Or, 

“She drives a car with the daving of an air- 
plane pilot—a stunt pilot.’’ 

2. Other Pleasing Word-Arrangements: This field 
is without limit and should be cultivated by the writer 
who desires to add sparkle and vividness to his stor- 
ies. Originality, suitability, brevity, and effectiveness 
are what the writer must consider in his selection of 
telling specific detail. Examples: 

“There was a sudsy pulverization of the sur- 
face of the water as the big fish tried to es- 
cape.” 

“The sunset exploded in a crash of color.” 

“She relaxed to a sleeping-kitten limpness.”’ 

3. Onomatopeia: This includes the sounds of the 
words themselves, these sounds having some real or 
fancied resemblance to the sound, action, or character 
the writer wishes to convey, and also the arrangement 
and cadence of words in phrases or sentences. An ex- 
ample: 

, “The ominous bong of the great bell rang 

through the whispering night.” 

This method is often very useful in a#ding the reader 
to imagine a sound. In conveying character by use of 
the sound of words, the writer selects the light vowel 
sounds and soft consonants to indicate gentle, or 
strong, but always likable characters. For example: 
Olivia, Mary, Lola, David, Horton, or Lucien. Quite 
other types of characters are indicated by the harsher 
vowels and consonants. For example: Kate, Jane, 
Zelda, Hacker, Horgan, or Butch. Mood is also ex- 
pressed by sounds of words, lightness and gaiety flow- 
ing through the short vowel sounds and the more 
solemn emotions through the long vowel sounds. Ex- 
ample of light gaiety is shown in this set-up: 

“The silvery chime of sleigh bells tinkled 
through the still air.” 

Or a somber mood: 

“The roar and boom of the surf pounding, 
pounding on the gloomy shore added to the des- 
olate feeling that brooded over the place.” 


4. Alliteration: This is the succession or frequent 
reiteration of an initial sound. Remember, i# is the 
sound that causes alliteration and not the letter. For 
example: 

“Six Silly Symphonies,” 
or even, 

“Sodden, Sullen Cyclops,” 
are alliterations, but 

“Six Skipping Sharpers”’ 
is not an alliteration; although the words all begin 
with the letter s, they do not have the same sound. 
Alliteration is, generally speaking, to be avoided in 
the text of stories but is often very effective in story- 
titles. Writers should watch carefully for unconscious 
alliteration. Unless alliteration achieves a distinct and 
planned purpose, it distracts the reader's attention 
from the progress of the story. Use alliteration only 
sparingly and use it with conscious thought. 


5. Assonance: This figure of speech is closely 
related to onomatopeia and to alliteration, though not 
exactly like either. Assonance is the recurrence of the 
same vowel sound in the same word or in a series of 
words. Like alliteration, this should never just hap- 
pen, but should be carefully planned to create a spe- 
cific effect. Contrasted examples of assonance are: 

“The cricket skipped skitishly, even a bit flir- 
tatiously, to his hide-out.” 
Or, 
“The bee buzzed and hummed murmurously 
through the whole summer afternoon.” 


The examples of the figures of speech that we have 
considered show their practical application to the 
problem of how to give your writing added vividness, 
charm, and distinction. But it is not enough that you 
have a mere nodding acquaintance with these helps 
to your professional career. Know them intimately! 
Know exactly how to go about creating each one and 
how to use them to build or increase any desired ef- 
fect. Your knowledge concerning their use should be . 
so completely absorbed by your sub-conscious mind 
that you will no longer think as you write the first 
draft, “I should have a sparkling simile here,” or ‘At 
this point I should use a combination of assonance 
and onomatopeia.”” As you practice you will find your- 
self writing more and more figures of speech that will 
help to make vivid and dramatic even that first draft 
of your story. You cannot achieve this state in one day 
or one week. You will be fortunate if you achieve it 
in a year of practice. But nothing of importance ever 
comes easily. Remember that we achieve only by car- 
rying through. 

Now let us suppose that the second or third draft 
of your story is completed. In other words, you are 
ready to do the final polishing. In the first paragraph 
of your story you find this: 

“Millicent wore her brown hair high on her 
head. Her dress was gold-colored satin. She 
walked proudly into the living room.” 

Not good. 

Let’s try using a simile: 

“Millicent’s hair, shiny-soft and brown as the 
mossy roots of water plants, was caught in clus- 
tered curls at the top of her head.” 

That's better, isn’t it? 

Now let’s experiment with a metaphor: 

“She wore a gown of woven gold.” 

Or, possibly, 
“Some fairy had made her a gown of gold 
leaf.” 
Now let’s add a comparison: 

“She walked in proudly, as girls walk who 


have just won a beauty contest and a trip to Hol- 
lywood.” 


Or instead let’s use an arrangement of words that 
is unexpected and pleasing in this manner: 


“Millicent’s dress was the answer to a mai- 
den’s unmaidenly prayer for a rich husband. She 
was sure it would dazzle George into offering 
his millions—and quite humbly, himself—to 
her before the evening was over.” 


As you go through your story you come to such 
a bit of description: 


“A creek flowed close to the hills on the 
eastern side of the little green valley.” 
Let’s see how much more vivid, more pictorial and, 
incidentally, more arresting it can be made by the 
use of figures of speech: 


“The little valley was a shallow green bowl, 
its fluted sides formed by low, brooding hills. 
Crowding the eastern slopes as if for protec- 
tion, a creek alternately raced and _loitered 
through a green tunnel formed of willow branches 
that joined friendly hands overhead.” 


Count the number of figures of speech used in 
the above descriptive passages. Go on through your 
story, looking carefully for places where a sharply- 
defined picture, a surprising yet logical comparison, 
a bit of personification, or a well-thought-out epi- 
gram will add zest and originality to your work. 
When you find such a spot, experiment until you 
find the best possible word-combination to achieve 
exactly the effect you want. But use restraint. Never 
let a reader suspect that you have worked hard to 
get this charming effect, which is charming only as 
it seems to have come to the writer at the moment 
he put it down. Never let the reader feel that you 
have tried to be clever or original. No matter how 
hard the writing is, it must be easy reading—creating 
the illusion in the reader that it was just dashed off. 
Furthermore, always remember when writing figures 
of speech, never allow them to be incongruous to 
the setting. For example, suppose you have a char- 
acter with an unceftain temper. Your story has a 
farm background and your character is a farm 
woman. In that case you might say of her: 
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“She was as temperamental as a setting hen.” 
But if your story is set against a city background 
and your character is more or less sophisticated, you 
would write: 


“She was as temperamental as a radio in a 
thunder storm.” 


Or, if on ship-board: 
“She was as unpredictable as an equinoctial 
gale.” 
Or in the tropics: 


“She had a temper like a marmoset; mild and 
sweet one minute and murderously biting for 
sheer pleasure the next.’’ 


The figure of speech is one of the greatest helps 
the writer has in presenting specific details and 
sensory appeal. Figures of speech arouse the imagina- 
tion and the memory of the reader, thus helping him 
to create his own approximation of your story. With- 
out these aids to imagination and memory, his crea- 
tion of your story will be thin, colorless and flat. So 
don’t neglect this important use of figures of speech! 

The finest figure of speech in the world cannot 
help a man blind from birth to imagine a certain 
shade of pink, or to imagine, for that matter, any 
shade of pink. Never having seen color, he has no 
conception of it. But with proper skill in using 
figures of speech you can cause a man with eyesight 
to imagine any shade of color. You can say, ‘The 
sky is pink,” and the reader will imagine a vague 
pink. But if you say, “The sky was curved and 
tinted like a sea-shell,”” your reader makes a clear 
picture. Or you might say, “The clouds in the east 
were as deeply crimson as the Rambler roses in my 
mother’s garden.” 

Use figures of speech to help your reader re-create 
his own sensory impressions of taste, smell, form, mo- 
tion, feeling, such as related to the sense of touch, 
and in any and all other ways that will help rouse 
the memory of sensuous and emotional experiences. 
These specific details, these images will help your 
reader to live your story to the fullest sents ex: 
tent. It is only as he lives a story that a reader cre- 
ates that story and so makes it a valid experience 
for him. 

These figures of speech are your tools. Use the 
new ones instead of the dull ones, and, above all, 
use the proper one for the proper job. Here they are 

use them well. 


Cornell Maritime Press, 241 W. 23rd St., New 
York 11, publishers of books dealing with sea 
language, both ashore and afloat, ship model build- 
ing, knot tying, and small boat navigation, all books 
that appeal to the general market, is planning a 
fresh and salt water sports (low-priced) series, each 
title running to about 124 pages. “We would wel- 
come manuscripts by those-who-know-how on_ such 
subjects as swimming, diving, surf-riding, sailing 
(small boats only), fishing (fresh and salt water), 
etc.,” writes Roland E. Burdick, editor and promo- 
tion manager. “Since this series is for April-May- 
June publication, we need such manuscripts im- 
mediately. All such books must emphasize both prac- 
tical and recreational aspects.” 

Southwestern Retailer, 401-5 S. Poydras St., Dallas, 
Texas, is out of the market until 1946. 

Read, 1780 Broadway, New York, wil! continue 
to be issued bi-monthly until the March, 1946, issue. 
Subscribers will have their subscriptions advanced 
three months to make up for the three combined 
issues. 
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WAS BLUE BOOK 


| | MY TARGET 


By MICHAEL GALLISTER 


Sometimes I have wondered how I ever did break 
in on the writing game; maybe this article will help 
me figure it out a bit for myself. To sell three or 
four shorts is not success; but to sell so consistently 
that one can count on it for a living, I think might 
deserve the term. 

I have no college degree; I had to go to work early 
in life and work hard. This led me to a stenographet’s 
job and on to a secretarial position, which in turn 
taught me how to juggle words and gain a vocabulary. 
I had always been a dreamer, reading all sorts of 
history and ethnology, and i had worked for a man 
who was a world traveller. 

Let me try to nail right here that old and false 
adage: “Write only about what you know intimately.” 
It misled me for a long time. It has probably led 
astray many a poor devil like me. The classic answer 
to this theory is that Shakespeare knew nothing 
about Verona or Venice or Denmark or the sea-coast 
of Bohemia, but he got by, big. 

Some years ago I met a man who was pretty well 
known as a writer, and concluded that if he could 
do it, I could, because personally he did not seem to 
have very much on the ball. So I buckled down and 
read everything I could find on how to write stories, 
and none of it gave away any secrets of sudden suc- 
cess. I realize now that if I, had taken a good course 
in writing, it would have taught me much that I had 
to learn the hard way. But I didn’t. 

I tried to learn by writing stories of all kinds. That 
meant working after office hours, burning the mid- 
night oil literally, knuckling down to the typewriter 
for two hours instead of going to a movie. It was a 
job, but I did not suffer from the hard work. It was 
good for me. Kept me off the streets, I guess. 

Here and there I sold a little something—a poem, 
a joke, stuff like that—but it did not bring in even 
tobacco money. None of my stories lit anywhere, and 
I could not figure out why. Neither could my girl 
friend, who read them. She said they were not very 
convincing, somehow, but this meant nothing to me 
at the time. I was mighty dumb. 


It happens that I do have convictions about certain 
things. One is that there is no such thing as Chance; 
another, that none of us can climb any ladder alone 
(that is, we are powerless of ourselves to help our- 
selves) and still another, that stories to interest the 
great mass of people have a better chance of doing 
it if they are not written about things we all know. 
What most of us want is to get away from the things 
and persons and places we know. 

I had always liked the stories in Blue Book and 
determined to aim at that market. I was told that to 
break in there was very difficult, but I laid it down 
as my target regardless, read the stories by repeaters 
like Jamieson and Whitehouse and Bedford-Jones, and 
tried to take ‘em apart and learn the secret. I sent 
in manuscripts repeatedly and none sold. Occasionally 
I got a letter from the editor with useful criticisms. 
Once he wrote “The more you deal with human 
drama, and the less you deal with mechanical drama, 


the better the results are likely to be.” I tried that, 
too, but nothing sold. 

A newspaper man I knew gave me the same old 
line about my things—not convincing. Still I was 
obtuse; could not see what it meant. One day in a 
second-hand shop I found a small book on writing 
by the same Bedford-Jones whose stories ran all the 
time in Blue. I spent a whole evening on that book, 
and right in the middle of it something rose up and 
kicked me hard. It was what was there termed “Plaus- 
ibility.” 

It hit my case. It showed me why my stories were 
not convincing. I failed to express my thought in a 
way to make the reader believe what I said. Let me 
give a concrete exampie. In one story I said: 

“She sat impassively, like any high-bred Chinese 
girl. Her hands were in her lap, her eyes were 
lowered. ‘No,’ she said in a low voice. ‘No.’ 
Her calm, under the circumstances, was rather 
singular. This Mary Fong was beautiful, was ap- 
pealing; she was the very epitome of modest charm, 
and it was evident that the jury believed her. But 
I had the conviction that she lied like a trooper.” 


This paragraph marked a high point in the story, 
but it did not carry sufficient stress. The courtroom 
scene was all right, but my conclusion was just not 
convincing—or plausible. 

I rewrote the paragraph thus: 

“Mary Fong sat entirely relaxed, hands lying 
palm up in her lap. She shook her head slowly, 
looking down at her hands, and replied in the nega- 
tive. I knew instantly that she was lying. The Oc- 
cidental, assuming that inability to maintain an- 
other’s gaze indicates falsehood, looks his man 
straight in the eye when he lies. The Oriental, 
more conscious than we of the importance of ges- 
tures, is elaborately careful of his face and hody 
and particularly his hands, when he lies. And Mary 
Fong lied, but no one else knew it. The jury be- 
lieved her.” 


That really brought out emphasis where it be- 
longed, showed why the author was convinced, and 
thus convinced the reader. 

This little story sold, and so did one or two others. 
I went through the entire manuscript seeking uncon- 
vincing passages, and rewriting them. I had learned 
a vitally important thing, and it had helped me break 
into Blue Book. 

It is not my purpose to recapitulate what a smart 
guy Mike Gallister is, or how he conquered the writ- 
ing world. He did nothing of the sort. He sold to 
one magazine and has kept his name for that one, 
though he does sell under pen-names to others. But 
the process of getting by with a couple of long ones 
may be interesting. 

Due to physical handicaps I was not in the armed 
service. But I did know very well a man who was 
engaged in training the Marine commandos for Pacific 
service, using dogs. He offered to give me al) the 
inside stuff for a story, if I wanted it. The idea was 
at first fantastic, because of censorship restrictions. 
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Blue was getting plenty of stuff from men who had 
seen real fighting, and wanted nothing from guys on 
the outside. The whole thing was so preposterous 
that it stimulated me to try to lick it. 

I went to work studying my stuff—everything from 
Marine slang to service handbooks. Finally I wrote 
out the story, a long one. That was just the beginning. 
My friend had it read, on the quiet, by some of his 
Marines; and the changes they put into it were plenty! 
So I had to write it again. Then came the censorship 
business. We had to go over every reference to 
training and weapons, deleting anything that might 
bring down the wrath of the censor. We finally got 
to the point where I had an answer for everything 
that might come up, and in went the story. 


Now, Mr. Kennicott, the editor, had been mighty 
kindly and helpful to me in many ways. But he 
knew I was not in the service, he doubted the accur- 
acy of the story, and he was naturally fearful about 
censorship. He wired me to get a clearance on the 
story. I wired back I knew nothing about clearances 
and was totally dumb on the subject, but would take 
full responsibility. He had a Marine officer read 
the story. He said it was okay, only certain weapons 
in the story did not exist. He did not know himself 
that they were being used by the Pacific commandos! 

Well, the story ran as a serial in Blue a couple of 
years ago, and I’ve heard that all the Marines who 
read it were nuts about it, and there was no trouble 
whatever. It goes to show that with care any handi- 
cap can be surmounted—Shakespeare probably got 
some fellow off a Danish ship to tell him about the 
castle at Elsinore. 

Now look at a more recent story, ‘The Hill of 
Yuan,”” in last August Blwe Book. In returning a 
manuscript Mr. Kennicott said he expected a certain 
type of yarn from me and this one did not fit. I 
asked him to prescribe the type, and he wrote: 

“Do me a story about something so beloved that 
it is clad in supernal beauty; a force of evil so men- 
acing to this object of beauty that it strikes terror; 
and fill it with real people, with human interest, with 
the poetry of moonlight.” 

There was a nut to crack! But gradually I got an 
idea or two. 

I decided to lay the story in China of the present 
day. So I put there a place that I knew well in Ire- 
land, an ancient and holy and revered place—simply 
transferred it to China, where there are many such 
places—and around it wove the work of a man who 
lived for others. 

It required chapters to get the proper feel of the 
place across, so that when the menacing force of evil— 
a half-breed Jap—did appear, the proper feeling of 
terror was quick to be felt. The human interest, the 
poetry of moonlight, took more doing. In order to 
get that effect, I put in all sorts of things I had 
picked up here and there; certain convictions of my 
own that did not chime with accepted magazine 
canons, an ancient bit of Chinese poetry hitherto un- 
translated, I think, a slight touch of Irish superstition, 
and so on. Besides, there was what I had determined 
long ago to put into everything I write, some thought 
or feeling or phrase that would inspire nobility. 

How well the finished story fitted the prescription, 
is somewhat doubtful. All I know is that it sold. 

My second experience with a long one is perhaps 
even more interesting. 

For several solid months I worked on a novel of 
225,000 words dealing with early California. As a 
result of research I had notebooks filled with the 
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events, day by day, in a certain city over a period o' 
four years. It was my first whopper of a book, and | 
was historically accurate down to the tiniest detail 
When it was finished, I was about finished too. | 
gave it to an agent whom I knew well, and told hin 
to do what he liked with it. “Put that in writing 
and I'll do everything with it,’ he said, after reading 
‘it. So I put it in writing. 

The day before I wrote this article, he phoned me« 
from New York that he had signed a contract for 


the book with an excellent firm. Certain changes, he 


said, were to be made at the firm’s expense. This 
episode and that were not sufficiently fast moving; 
also, a touch of sex would make the story better for 
a movie sale. 

“Nothing doing. You can’t do it!” 
thinking about ‘Forever Amber.” 

“It's done,”’ said he, “and I have your written or- 
der to do what I liked with it.” 

I swallowed hard, and thought fast. 

“All right,” I said. “You win. But you've no per- 
mission to clap the name of Mike Gallister to it. If 
you do, I'll sue the pants off you! Use another 
name.” 

He said okay. So there you are, boys and girls. 
Is that success? I dunno. The longer I live, the 
less I know. I expect I'll make money off the book, 
but I wish I had put in all that time sticking to my 
last and turning out stories for Blue that wouldn't 
make me ashamed every time I saw them in print. 


Eve, 400 Madison Ave., New York 17, will soon 
be put out by the publishers of Family Circle. Though 
the magazine will use short stories, general articles, 
and departments of home interest, R. R. Endicott and 
Harold C. Warren, Jr., editors, ask that no material 
be submitted until exact needs are formulated. Eve 
will be distributed through food chain stores, selling 
for 5 cents a copy. 

American Helicopter, 32 E. 57th St., New York 22, 
is announced for early publication. Alexis Droutzkoy, 
editor, is seeking simply written, easily understand- 
able articles about helicopters, their specialized and 
general uses, their present stage of development, and 
the future outlook for rotary wing aviation and allied 
aircraft. All articles should be accompanied by photos, 
illustrations, and drawings, if possible. Payment will 
be on publication at 2 to 4 cents a word. 


I replied, 


“COLLABORATING ON A 
BEST SELLER” 


They began to work together, this husband 
and wife team, in British Nigeria eighteen 
years ago, and they have collaborated ever 
since, writing dozens of books—some appear- 
ing under the husband’s name (Herbert Best), 
some under the wife’s (Erick Berry), and some 
under both names. Of late years they have 
done their writing in Upper New York. 


Erick Berry writes fascinatingly of this col- 
laboration (which produced the best-selling 
“Young ‘Un,’ November, '44, Book-of-the- 
Month selection, recently sold to the movies) 
for the December Author & Journalist. It’s one 
of the most interesting and helpful articles 
we've ever announced. 
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ONE UNDERWORLD 


| . + . By CHARLES CARSON 


I learned a lot of things 
from Gippo Donovan. Among 
other things, I learned that 
there are two kinds of under- 
world lingo. There is the 
kind spoken by underworld 
operators and that used by 
writers who want to color 
their dialogue and have no 
tools at their command except 
the old standby—/snvention. 

One morning I was sip- 
ping a cafe noir in a skidrow 
restaurant when Gippo rushed 
in. “Has anybody here seen 
Parson Carson?” he inquired 
of all and sundry. I gave him the office, as he 
would put it, and he sauntered over to my table. 

His approach was direct. ‘“How’s about droppin’ 
the lug on you for thirty-five hundred?” he re- 
quested. I gathered that he needed thirty-five cents 
for a breakfast. 

“Why not see your friend, Jockey Burns?” I 
hedged. 

“IT just seen him,” he rushed on. ‘The sucker 
ain't got a biscuit. The longhairs knocked over his 
joint, and the mouthpiece couldn’t spring his pardner. 
I looked at Red—he's always good for a slug—but 
seems like he was down at Jake’s casing the joint 
when a fink put the finger on him. He got the 
bull-horrors and decided to take it on the lam.” 

“Sorry,” I said, ‘‘but it’s no soap. Anyhow, I’m 
overdue at the office.” 

He stopped me. ‘Then slip me a bullhead,” he 
compromised, “I need a java.” 

I gave him a nickel and a word of unsolicited 
advice. “I’m getting to work now. Why don’t you 
try it some time? " He nearly choked on his coffee. 
There were some words that Gippo didn’t like, and 
one of them was “work.” 

He waved me away. ‘Hate to be on my uppers,” 
I heard him mumble as I left. “Guess I'll have to 
see the goose and toss the benny in hock.” 


Gippo was a hanger-on with the underworld, a 
stooge to “The King” when he was operating and a 
tramp when the town was hot and “The King” was 
lying low. Ordinarily, I don’t fraternize with such 
company, but from Gippo and his associates I learned 
what such people are really like. (Too bad the 
poor fellow had to meet an untimely end.) 

I discovered, among other things, that you can’t 
create a gambler or hi-jacker in fiction merely by 
sticking a few well-chosen skidrow phrases in his 
mouth and attaching a label to him. Their lingo is 
merely a reflection of their thinking, and knowing 
what they think and why is of primary importance. 

The attitude of such people toward society, from 
which they are conscious of being apart, is a motivat- 
ing force back of nearly everything they do. When 
you write about gangsters and those of their breed, 
it is necessary that you understand this attitude. 

Gippo did not distinguish between good and bad 
policemen, for all of them were bad for guys in the 
rackets. Not that he held anything against them as 
individuals, but they represented decency and order, 
an organized society to which he was forever an 
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enemy. His attitude was the same toward judges. 
Most of us think of judges in the courts as friends, 
because it is their business to dispense justice. But 
men of the underworld do not live by justice, and 
they have little use for those who uphold it. 

After the troubles experienced by a small fry like 
Gippo, you might expect him to get sore at “The 
King” and call it quits. But here, again, we find a 
peculiar quirk that is hard to understand. Among 
other things, he was a stooge in one of the larger 
gambling joints, ready to be knocked over when the 
reform elements prodded the mayor into action. 
He'd work for peanuts, take the rap when the place 
was raided, and when he was out on bail he'd go 
around cussing the cops and telling how badly they 
had treated him. It never once occurred to him to 
lay the blame on his own boss. Always, it was the 
coppers or a longhair mayor who ‘“‘wouldn’t let a 
fellow make a dollar.” 

Such characters regard all working stiffs as suck- 
ers, and are determined at all costs never to become 
one. Once indoctrinated with this distorted think- 
ing, it is about as easy to convert one of them as it is 
to change a Nazi. Not only do they hold to one 
viewpoint with tenacity, but to them there is no other 
view point. 

Because they live in a world apart, they create a 
lingo of their own. This they do for two reasons. 
First, because it distinguishes them from the dupes 
who work for a living. Second, because the synonyms 
thev adopt tend to soften the implications contained 
in the words and palliate their own sense of guilt. 

For instance. a gangster never draws a pistol and 
kills a man. That is copper talk. It makes him a 
murderer. It places him squarely in the wrong. 
Instead. he ierks a rod and knocks the guy off. That 
makes it different. Not onlv does it eliminate im- 
plications of guilt, but it adds color to the incident. 


No hoodlum over inspects an establishment with 
a view to burglarizing it. Instead. he ‘‘cases the 
ioint.’ He never steals a thousand dollars; he merely 
“lifts a grand.” When he is broke. he never begs 
vou for a dime. That not only would be humiliating, 
but it also would place him in the category with the 
unemploved working man. So, he “drops the lug” 
on you for ‘“‘a thin one.” If you or I were traveling 
without funds, we might ride a freight train. But 
persons of Gippo’s ilk “hop a rattler.” When they 
arrive in town, they never saunter down the main 
street. That sounds too homey. It places them on 
a spot too conventional. They “hit the main stem” 
or main drag.” 

They wear a fiddle instead of a suit, a benny 
instead of an overcoat, a block instead of a watch. 
Their phraseology is as colorful as their words. 
Gippo had a habit of giving nicknames to people 
upon meeting them. ucually in the form of allitera- 
tions or rhvming initials. I was christened “Parson 
Carson,” partly because the monicker struck him as 
being clever and partly due to my seeming serious 
mien. The underworld boss was “The King” and 
his wife “The Queen.” 

He regarded gangsters of Capone’s caliber as the 
greatest men on earth, with none close enough to be 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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FEATURES 


Writing illustrated features is a comparatively new 
field. It really had its beginning in the days of the 
illustrated jokes in such magazines as Judge, Puck, 
and Dan Gibson's Life. 

The public liked those characters in the drawings, 
the principals in the give-and-take gags beneath. They 
wanted to hear more about Bill and his girl friend, 
the two tramps, the Irishman and the Scotchman. 
Thus came into being the Comic Strip which gave a 
series of the humorous adventures of favorite joke 
characters, in continuity. 

But the Comic Strip grew up—and away from a 
strictly funny sequence. It now includes tragedy as 
well as comedy, love, adventure, the little incidents 
of family life. There have even been developed bio- 
graphical histories of men and women, famous and 
infamous, who have colored the pages of the past. 

It is of these illustrated biographies that I speak. 
They have a writing technique exclusively their own, 
a technique which calls for the elimination of every- 
thing but bare facts . . . and then demands that these 
be sugar-coated to inspire reader-interest. 

It looks easy; it sounds easy; but it isn’t easy. 

Take, for instance, a full-page illustrated biography 
of Kit Carson, which I did. I mention Kit because 
Edwin L. Sabin’s splendid story of this gallant fron- 
tiersman contains somewhere near 200,000 words—a 
lot of words to boil down to a page article! 

If you are lucky, your editor will let you take four 
whole paragraphs of 75 words each in which to tell 
vour story. That means you must boil down those 
200,000 words to 300 words. In addition, you must 
keep the meat of the story intact, yet doll the story 
up to attract reader-interest. And that isn’t all! Each 
paragraph must contain a line or a phrase suitable 
for an action illustration. If you make your own 
illustrations, it will not be difficult for you to pick 
out the most dramatic points in the paragraph. but if 
you don't, better let some reputable illustrator suggest 
the items to be drawn. 

To demonstrate what is meant by “‘dolling up” 
facts, let's take the biography of Doctor Carver, color- 
ful frontiersman and contemporary of Buffalo Bill, 
which I did recently for Dime Western. 

The facts for the opening paragraph of this full- 
page feature were: 

W. F. (Doctor) Carver, born 1840. When 12 
years old ran away from home because beaten by 
father. Stole father’s horse and rifle. Went to 
Nebraska, Idaho, North Dakota, Colorado, Arizona, 
thence to California. 

Briefly-stated facts—but no pep! 

A bit of clever wora-juggling changed the para- 
graph to the one which follows: 

When in 1840 a lusty yell announced the nativity 
of W. F. Carver, none dreamed that this babe would 
carve the name of Carver on the scrolls of frontier 
fame. 

He was a strapping lad of twelve, when he ran 
away from home to escape a ‘strapping’ father. 

Taking Dad's best horse and rifle, he followed 
the sun through six states in search of adventure 

. and he certainly found it. 


Now the paragraph has something! (1) It creates 
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reader-interest. (2) It states the facts within the word 
limit. (3) It supplies a line for an action illustration 
(Dad beating son, or son galloping from home into 
the night). (4) It juggles a sufficient number of 
words to relieve the monotony of tabulated facts. 
(5) The last line intrigues the reader to go on and 
find out what happened to Carver. 

Another example is found in the history of the 
bowie knife, a knife designed by and named for the 
intrepid James Bowie, hero of the Alamo, which | 
wrote up for Pioneer Western. 

In this history I wanted to point out that the bowic 
knife was just as popular a weapon with pioneers as 
were the rifle and revolver. A prosaic statement 
wouldn't do. What I wrote was: “ .. . this knife 
traveled handle in hand with the pioneers, along with 
its loud-mouthed brothers, Winchester and Colt.” 

The editor evidently thought I had something 
there, for he O.K.'d the sketch without bickering. 

Another type of lead into illustrated biographical 
features calls for a sentimental approach in the first 
paragraph, leaving the account of the individual's 
deeds to be told in succeeding sentences. This type 
of lead must be highly laudatory. 

The birthday tribute to Abraham Lincoln which | 
did for Nichols Wilson, editor of Ghost Town News, 
illustrates this method. My apenien, was: 
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“Ore hundred and thirty-six years ago, in Hardin 
County, Kentucky, was born a little boy who rose by 
his own efforts, from poverty and ignorance, to the 
highest pinnacle of Fame. 

“By courage and resourcefulness, by honesty and 
high endeavor, he came at length to such great prom- 
inence that not only is his name revered by all 
Americans, but nations throughout the world pay 
homage also. The boy was Abraham Lincoln.” 


STUDE 


There were scores of reprint requests for this sketch. 

In the main, writing for illustrated features requires 
a knack for juggling words and phrases, so that even 
the most commonplace statement can be made to sit 
up pretty and beg your daily bread. 

The technique is simple, once you get onto it, and 
the field is wide open for those who want to try 
their luck. 


CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXXIX—CRIME FICTION FORMULAS 


(7) Clever Traps 

Our protagonist finds himself (or herself) in the 
power of a deadly, menacing criminal. Forced to do 
the criminal’s bidding, the victim nevertheless hits 
upon an ingenious ruse which turns the tables and 
foils the villain. 

This, in brief, is the usual formula for the Clever 
Trap story. It might be viewed as a compressed 
version of the Deduction with Menace yarn. As a 
rule, the hero or heroine is not a detective, but just 
an everyday person brought into unexpected conflict 
with criminals. In this respect, there is close re- 
semblance to the Crime Adventure type. 

Some typical examples: 


“POLLOW ME *” (John C. Fleming and Lois 
Christine Eby in Detective Story, April, 1944.) 
Frankie Testo, escaped convict, seeks refuge in 

the home of a village minister. He orders the 

minister to drive him to Chicago. Before they can 
start, the constable calls to warn of a criminal at 
large. Testo, in hiding, has told the minister he 
will kill the constable if anything is said to make 
him suspicious. Helpless to warn the officer 
openly, the minister thanks him for calling and 
says he still hopes to see him in church some Sun- 
day, adding, “I would feel better if you were hold- 
ing last Sunday’s text in your heart when you're 
on these dangerous missions.’’ The constable de- 
parts, puzzling over the minister’s remark, which 
does not seem to fit, since he is a regular church 
attendant. He looks up last Sunday’s text; finds it 
was Matthew 4:19: “And he saith unto them, 

‘Follow me.’”’ Taking his cue from this, the con- 

stable trails the minister’s car, captures Testo 

and his gang. 


Along the same line is: 


ACTION AT HOME. (Benjamin Pool in Thrilling 

Detective, April, 1944.) 

Bill Wright and wife are sitting quietly in their 
living room when there is a knock at the door. 
Mrs. Wright admits a man who immediately cov- 
ers them with a gun, informing them that he is 
being trailed by the police. “When they come here 
I want you to pretend that I’m an old friend,” he 
orders them, under threat of death if they fail, to 
make the situation appear convincing. Officer 
Gibbs arrives, tells them a Nazi spy is hiding in 
the neighborhood. The Wrights, trying to act 
naturally, introduce the hunted man as an old 
friend, Mr. Jackson. After a brief conversation, 
Wright suggests: “If you catch that spy, you 
should take the day off and celebrate by playing 
golf with Mr. Jackson and me.” The supposed 
Jackson seconds the invitation. Gibbs, catching 
him unaware, covers him with his gun and dis- 
arms him. He explains to the astonished Nazi that 
Wright tipped him off by his invitation to play 
golf. “If you had been an old friend as claimed, 
you would have known that Mr. Wright is a crip- 
ple who hasn’t walked for five years.” 


The above examples deal with ordinary people, 
caught in a vice-like trap by a desperate criminal, but 
cleverly turning the tables. The formula is employed, 


however, in some straight law-enforcement yarns; for 
instance, in: 


LAUGH KILLER, LAUGH! (H. Wolff Salz in De- 

tective Story, April, 1944.) 

Sergeant Dalrymple is addicted to practical 
jokes. To retaliate for a gag pulled on him, De- 
tective Chase informs reporters that Dalrymple 
recognized one of a pair of dangerous criminals 
who escaped after robbing a jewelry store and 
murdering the clerk in charge. Too late, when the 
story is published, Chase realizes that he has 
practically signed Dalrymple’s death warrant, for 
the killers will have no choice but to “rub him 
out” in order to insure their own safety. Dalrym- 
ple’s sense of humor triumphs over his anger—he 
congratulates Chase on putting over such a good 
joke on him. Returning to his apartment, he is 
cornered by one of the criminals, the other wait- 
ing below. The killer is disarming Dalrymple 
when a stream of water unexpectedly squirts into 
his face from a trick flower in the detective’s 
lapel. The latter has squeezed a bulb concealed 
in his armpit. Momentarily disconcerted, the killer 
is caught off-guard and disarmed by Dalrymple, 
who then takes the other killer unawares and cap- 
tures him as well. 


When the story as a whole consists of a clever 
method of exposing, trapping, or exposing a criminal, 
the result usually is a brief, simple narrative—often 
nothing more than a short-short. But the device also 
serves a purpose in longer fiction—often as an im- 
portant phase of the development. An example of 
such usage occurs in a novelette synopsized last month 
to illustrate the Crime Adventure formula. Consider- 
ing the climax only, we have a Clever Trap story, 
thus: 

MURDER AT PORT-OF-SPAIN. (Knight Rhoades 

in Detective Story, April, 1944.) 

Nikky West has been lured unsuspectingly to a 
bathing resort by Miguel, head of a diamond 
smuggling ring. Believing she knows too much 
about his activities, he intends to kill her. Inter- 
rupted by the arrival of her friend, Detective 
Price, Miguel binds and gags the girl; locks her 
in a bath-house. Helpless, she hears Miguel tell 
Price that Nikky went to the home of some 
friends. A movement in her purse, lying on the 
floor beside her, reminds her that it contains a 
tiny pet rabbit, named Oswald, which Price (who 
dabbles in legerdemain) has given her. She man- 
ages to open the purse with her teeth. Oswald, 
wriggling out, squeezes under the door of the 
bath house and emerges. Miguel, seeing the rab- 
bit, tries to shoot it, but is “drilled’’ by Price be- 
fore he can do so. Nikky, of course, is quickly 
discovered and released. 


The Clever Trap, with any sort of adequate han- 
dling, is always good for a salable yarn. Invent a 
unique method of transmitting information, without 
arousing the suspicion of a criminal who may be 
watching for just that thing, or of otherwise outwit- 
ting the villain, and you have the nucleus of such a 
story. 
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It will be noted that, as a general thing, some :m- 
portant circumstance must be planted in the yarn as 
a basis for the warning. Thus, in the story involving 
the minister, the trick depended upon the fact that 
he had preached a sermon on the text “Follow me.” 
In the story involving capture of the Nazi spy, the 
basic circumstance was the crippled condition of 
Wright's legs. In the saga of the practical joker, Dal- 
rymple’s addiction to gags, and a specific mention of 
the nosegay in his buttonhole, were planted circum- 
stances. Oswald, the bunny, of course, was securely 
planted early in the story involving Nikky’s escape. 

In a very short story, these circumstances need not 
be mentioned until they have served their purpose; 
in a longer story, the information should be casually, 
but unmistakably, planted in the preliminary action— 
otherwise, the result is unconvincing. 

The logic of this should be clear. In a very short 
narrative, the curtain rises, so to speak, upon a climax 
which is already in progress. Bill Wright is sitting 
in his living room—apparently just a normal person. 
When it develops that he is a cripple, the reader is 
just as much surprised as the Nazi spy. But there has 
been nothing misleading to make the disclosure un- 
convincing. In the brief period covered by the action, 
there has been no occasion for Bill to move, The 
fact that he did not move was planted in a negative 
way, perhaps, since no mention of his rising was 


made, although his wife was described as getting uj 
and opening the door for visitors. 

However, if the action had dealt with the Wright 
over a period of several days, or even hours, it would 
have been disastrous to conceal the essential fact o! 
his crippled condition; the circumstance that he did 
not move in all that time would have been note- 
worthy. In the Dalrymple story, covering several days 
in development, the man’s addiction to gags, and the 
nosegay in his buttonhole were specifically planted. 
If he had suddenly produced a trick nosegay at the 
climax, without such preparation, the reader would 
certainly have felt that the facts were deliberate]: 
concealed—in other words, that the author did not 
“play fair.’ Worse—the incident would have lacked 
the convincingness—the sense of reality—accorded by 
the establishment of such details in their logical se- 
quence. 

PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Search for stories in the detective-action field 
which are based upon clever traps. 

2. Devise a method of warning the police of a 
dangerous criminal who has you in his power, with- 
out letting the criminal know such a warning is being 
issued under his nose. 

4. Work out a number of situations in which clever 
ruses are employed to trap the criminal or make him 
betray himself or otherwise to outwit him. 


MESSAGE TO YOUNG NOVELISTS 


By MERTON S. YEWDALE 
Editor, Robert M. McBride & Co., in a letter to John T. Bartlett, Co-Publisher, 
The Author & Journalist. 


Within the last few weeks I have received manu- 
scripts from a number of authors who said that 
they had sent them because of a notice about me 
which you had printed in The Author & Journalist. 
I have since seen the notice and I am most obliged 
to you for your friendly words. 

It is quite true that I write special letters concern- 
ing almost all of the manuscripts that come to us. 
In fact, within the last twelve months I have 
written about seven hundred such letters, some of 
them a page long. I have been able to do this as I 
read every manuscript first before it goes to any other 
reader. To me, this part of the work is most import- 
ant and is not to be entrusted to anyone who is not 
fully experienced and who perhaps is not sufficiently 
sensitive to the gentie, timid, and faint spark of 
aesthetic life which often lies deep within a work 
that otherwise seems inarticulate. 

However, I would like to point out something 
about the writing of fiction that may be helpful to 
beginners. The chief weakness in so many pieces of 
fiction is that they read as though the writer were 
reporting rather than creating. That is, he describes 
his characters and relates the events of their lives so 
objectively that the work gives the impression of 
being a true account of something in real life that 
has already happened. This is because of the con- 
tinuance in the memory of the modern beginning 
writer of the method and style of the story-teller of 
old, who related legends, stories, and tales of his own 
imagining, to a group of listeners. His method and 
style were- also objective and designed for dealing 
with past—whether the occurrences really happened 
or were the result of his past imaginings. 

For many years fiction has been story-telling with 
literary decorations. Today fiction is the art of creat- 
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ing drama from the material out of life itself or from 
the material that is generated in the mind of the 
writer. And whether the work deals with the past 
or the present, or even with the future, it must be 
written in words conveying a feeling of movement 
and a sense of the picturesque, so that the reader 
feels that the drama is being created while he is 
reading it. But it cannot be created with the old, 
worn-out objective adjectives of story-telling fiction, 
such as “handsome,” “beautiful,’’ “courageous,” “‘vil- 
lainous,” ‘‘treacherous’—words which have become 
so round and smooth from over-use that the eyes 
and the mind slip over them. 

In modern fiction, the writer seeks to avoid the 
odjectives that tend to throw the action into the past 
and take the reader along with them. Instead, he 
employs words that set the scene, generate the move- 
ment, that present the picture in the now. The open- 
ing paragraph of William Byron Mowery’s short 
story, “The Fluted Arrow,” is a perfect example of 
the modern fiction technique: 

“In a baffled anger, Allen loaded his rifle and 
walked out on the back porch of the old Ozark 
farmstead. He thought he had left this sort of 
thing behind him, this violence and killing, in the 
war skies of Europe.” 

Beginners in novel writing would do well to study 
the literary style of modern short story and of short- 
short story writers, not only that they may get the 
feel of the new dramatic method of writing fiction, 
but also that they may free themselves from the 
antiquated, story-telling method, which now is the 
only thing that stands between so many beginning 
novelists and their success. Feel first—then study and 
think, after which the writing comes naturally. That 
is how the successful writer does it. 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST'S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


NOVEMBER, 1945 
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preferred length limits, methods of remuneration, and the name of editor or officer in charge of buying 


manuscripts. 
sider submitted material. 
that readers preserve this issu 
Literary Mar! 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 150 5th Ave., New York 11 and 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. (50 titles yearly.) Religious, 
ethical, church school ks, religious education texts; history, 
hymnody, philosophy. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction; leisure- 
time activity books for adults and F fas people. Preferred 
a. 40-75,000. Royalties. Nolan Harmon, Jr. Invites 

ss. 

Acorn Publishing Co., Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
ly.) Specialized publishers of tests. Royalties. 
missions. Robert K. Speer; Andrew J. MacElroy. 

Addison-Wesley Press Inc., Cambridge 42, Mass. (10 t'tles 
yearly.) Engineering and medical text-books. Royalties. Out- 
right purchase. Subsidy required only when necessary. O. A. 
Crawford. Does not invite Mss. 

Alcoholism Publications, 2030 V’ark <Ave., Baltimore 7, Md. 
(3 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, technical, text-books, 300 to 409 
pages. Royalties or outright purchase. Rohert V. Seliger, M.D. 
Allyn and Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (35 titles yearly.) 
Textbooks. Royalties. Paul V Bacon, editor-in-chief. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science (The), 3457 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4. Works on political and social 
science. Does not invite submissions. 


American Assn. for State & Local History, Box 6101 Wash- 
ington, D. C. (4 titles yearly.) Literature regarding techniques 
of historical societies and organizations. Christopher Critten- 
don, Box 1881, Raleigh, N. C. Ed. Invites correspondence con- 
Mss. 

can Baptist Publication Society (The), 1701-3 Chestnut 
(See The Judson Press.) 

American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(50-100 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. Royalties. 
W. Liveng 


American cseewy Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11. (20 to 30 titles yearly.) Bibliographies, indexes, books on 
all aspects and types of library service. Does not invite general 
submissions. Royalties. E. Fontaine. 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 353 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, (5-10 titles yearly.) Technical and educational books on 
photography, photo engraving, collecting, hobbies, arts and 
crafts. Preliminary correspondence necessary. Outright pur- 
chase, or royalties. Frank R. Fraprie. 

American Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut St., Vhila- 
delphia 3. Religious books, poetry, — fiction. 60,000 
words a; > i length for fiction oyalties. Invites Mss. E. 
J. Jones, 

American “Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chi 
cago 37. (Approx. 25 titles yearly.) Technical books, all Kinds: 
vocational textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. J. Ralph 
Dalzell. Invites Mss. 

American Tract Society, 21 W. 46th St., New York 19. (12 
titles yearly.) Religious books, translations, reprints (50,000- 
60,000); tracts, 1000-1500 words. 10% royalties, author’s ex- 
pense.Rev. T. Christie Innes. Invites Mss. 


American Wildlife Institute, 822 Investment Bldg., Washing- 
ton. D. C. Technical books covering conservation, natural 
history. Author’s expense. Does not invite Mss. 


Antioch Press (The), Yellow Springs, Ohio. (Up to 10 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks, translations, essays, non-fiction. Royalties, 
author’s Write before submitting Mss. 
Freeman Champney, Mar. 

Appleton-Century Co. (D), Inc., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
(Ganerel publishers.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, autobiog- 
raphy, memoirs, ks on psychology, sociology, journalism, 
history. Juveniles; books for older boys and girls. Hymn books; 
—_ dealing with the drama; travel books. Textbooks. Roy- 
alties 


(5 titles year- 
Invites sub- 


Arcadia House, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York. Clean romantic 
novels, about 65,000 words. Royalties. Samuel Curl. 


Architectural Book Publishing Co., Inc., 112 W. 46th St., New 
York 19. (10 titles yearly.) ‘Textbooks on architectural art, 
textiles, interior decorations. Technical works, translations, 
reference and standard works. Royalties, occasionally author’s 
expense. . McRostie. 


Arco Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New York. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels and non-fiction, adult and juvenile, any 
length. Royalties and outright purchase. Reprints. Ben Rae- 
burn, Invites Mss. 


Arden Book Co., 386 4th Ave., New York 16, Self-help, 
mail-order books, 60-80,000 words. Royalties. Frederick V. 
Fell. Invites Mss. 


Arkam House, Sauk City, Wis. (6-12 titles yearly.) Fiction 
novels, short stories, particularly those with a supernatural 
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theme, 65-100,000. 
August Derleth. 

Asia Press, 40 FE. 49th St., New York. Books only about 
Asian subjects or by Asian writers. Submission of such man- 
uscripts invited. (For the present, these books will be dis- 
tributed by the John Day Co., under double imprint.) 
_Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. (25-30 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, on religious subjects, sociology, so- 
cial problems, recreation, physical topics, group. work, educa- 
fon, guidance, inspirational. Games and novelties. Royalties. 
all. 

Atlantic Monthly Press, § Arlington St., 
yearly.) (Publishes with Little, 
textbooks, juveniles. Royalties. 

ss. 

_Audel (Theo.) & Co., 49 W. 
nical Books. 

Augsburg Publishing House, 425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis_15, 
Minn. (15-20 titles yearly.) Lutheran religious books. Con- 
siders Mss. but requires considerable time for decisions. Out- 
tight payment, occasionally royalties or author’s expense. Ran- 
dolph E. Haugan, Mer. 

Augustin (J. J.) Inc., Publisher, 125 E. 23rd St., New York 
10. (10 titles yearly.) American Indian, art, science, history, 
photography, non-fiction. 


Customary royalties. Invites submissions. 


Boston. (45. titles 
iction; non-fiction; 
Stanley Salmen, Dir. Solicits 


23rd St., New York 19, Tech- 


Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Religious books; 
Outright purchase. Dr. Daniel Nystrom. Invites Mss. 

Aurand Press, 900 N. 3rd St., Harrisburg, Pa. (2 to 6 titles 
yearly.) Pennsylvania history and sociology books. Royalties, 
outright purchase. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr. 

Avon Book Co., 119 W. 57th St., New York 16. (50 titles 
yearly.) Preferred length, 356 pages. Novels, plays, readings, 
poetry, reprints. Royalties. Mr. Jo. Meyers. 

Aviaticn Press, 1590 El Camino Real, San Carlos, Calif. (1 
or 2 t:tles vearly.) Aviation text-books; aeronautical technical 
books. Royalties. Lt. Leslie Thorpe, Ed. , 


Baird-Ward Press, 910 Commerce St., Nashville, Tenn. (50-60 
titles yearly.) General publishers of, privately-printed editions 
of fiction, non-fiction, textbooks, mo = books, plays, read- 
ings, poetry, translations, juveniles. uthor stands entire cost. 

Baker (Walter H.) Company, Inc., 178 Tremont St., Boston. 
Plays, platform readings, material for entertainment. Special 
day programs for schools. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Bancroft-Whitney Co., 200 McAllister St., San Francisco 1. 
(100 titles yearly.) Law books. Royalties, outright purchase, 
sometimes author’s expense. 

Bankers Publishing Co., 475 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. (4 
titles yearly.) Banking and finance books. Keith F. Warren. 

Banks-Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 1904 Ansel Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, (15 to 50 titles yearly.) Law texts, state statutes, 
digests, ete. Outright purchase. 

Banks Upshaw & Co., 707 Browder St., 
titles yearly.) Text-books and juvenile non-fiction. 
Invites’ Mss. W. A. Stigler. 

Press, Chelsea, Okla. (25 titles yearly.) Mss. of South- 
western interest to 40,000. pageities: author's expense on verse. 
Davis. No unsolicited 

Barnes (A. S.) Co., 67 W. por’ St., New York 18. (45 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks on physical education, health; works on 
leisure, sports, hunting and_ fishing; folk dancing, games, nov- 
elties; juvenile non-fiction. Roy alties. Invites Mss. 

Barnes Noble, Inc., 105 5th Ave., New York. College 
textbooks, technical works. Royalties. A. W. Littlefield. 

Barrows (M.) & Co., Inc., 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. 
(15 titles yearly.) Home-making and gardening. Royalties. 
H. Tanner Olsen. 

Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston. (5 to 8 titles 
yearly.) Unitarian, religious textbooks. Royalties or outright 
purchase; rarely author’s expense. Invites Mss. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago. Juvenile non- 
fiction, 7 to 14 years, for school reading. Plays, entertainments, 
gomee. cutouts, ete. Royalties or outright purchase. J. C. 
Sindelar. 


Bender (Matthew) & Co., Inc., 109 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
149 Broadway, New York. (50 to 100 titles yearly.) Single vol- 
ume and encyclopedic law texts for all states, annotated statutes, 
form books, reports, 300 to 10,000 pages. Royalties. Invites 
Mss. 


Dallas 1, Texas, (20 
Royalties. 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 12-14 W. 3rd St., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Books for Catholics, any subject. Royalties, outright 
purchase, or author’s expense. 
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Binfords and Mort, Graphic Arts Bldg., Porland, Ore. (12-15 
titles ‘yearly.) Material pertaining to the Northwest. Novels, 
non-fiction, ys, reprints, juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction, 60-80, oyalties, author’s expense. 
Peter Binford. 

H. Bittner and Co., 67 W. 55th St., New York 19. (4 titles 
in 1945.) Specializes in limited editions. Fine Arts and Music. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Invites Mss. Herbert Bittner. 

Blakiston Co. (The), 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia 5. Non- 
fiction, science, agricultural, technical, medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, chemistry, physics, biology, etc. Textbooks for stu- 
dents. Royalties. Horace G. White, Pres. Invites Mss. 

Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 31st St., New York. (12 titles 
in 1944.) Jewish literature. Judaica and Hebraica, Bibles, pray- 
er books, fiction, juvemles, educational books, anthologies, 
plays, readings, games, poetry. Royalty, outright purchase, 
or author’s expense. Invites Mss. Anna Fisch. 

Blue Ribbon Books, 14 W. 49th St., New York. (Division of 
Garden City Pub. Co., Inc.) Reprint editions of novels, non-fic- 


Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis. 
(75 titles titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, all types. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction, 20,000 words up. Adult non-fiction— 
biography, history, pore. politics, sociology, 
religion, 60, words up. tbooks for schools and grades. 
Law books. Royalties. General publications, Pn Rosemary 
B. York; textbooks, Lowe Berger; law books, R. L. Moorhead. 

Bond (P. S.) Pub. Co., 2205 California St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 8 D. C. Military text-books. Royalties; outright purchase. 
Col. P. S$. Bond. Invites Mss. 

Bowker, (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 19. (4-5 titles 
yearly.) Booktrade and library texts. Royalties. Frederic G. 
Melcher. Invites Mss. 

Broadman Press, Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, 127 9th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. (30 titles yearly.) 
Religious non-fiction, adult and juvenile; religious textlhooks, 
novels. Royalties. John L. Hi 

s Institution, The, Weskiogwen. D. C. (8-14 titles 

- conomic books by staff members. No Mss. wanted. 

. Moulton. 

phd Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Wis. (45 titles yearly.) 4 or 5 literary novels; textbooks for 
elementary and secqneery. schools, and colleges; technical and 
mechanical books; Catholic religious books. oyalties. Wm. 
Bruce, Ed. 

Bugbee (The Willis N.) Co., Syracuse, N. Y. (About 20 titles 
yearly.) Entertainment material, ee. recitations, special day 
material; especially full fons plays and novelty stunts. Out- 
right purchase. W. Bug 

Burgess Publishing Co, S. 6th St., Minneapolis. (60 
titles yearly.) Mimeoprint and photo offset publishers. Text- 
books and technical books. Royalties, occasionally author’s ex- 
pense. Charles S. Hutchinson. 


Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. (75 to 100 
titles yearly.) Law and law textbooks; anything pertaining 
to law. Royalties, outright purchase, sometimes author’s ex- 
pense. 

Cambridge University Press, 60 5th Ave., New York 11. (100 
titles yearly.) Non-tiction; technical and _ religious books; 
plays, readings, poetry, translations. Plan of remuneration 
not given. F. Ronald Mansbridge. Does not invite submissions. 

Campion Books, Ltd., 140 E. 45th St., New York. (2 titles 
yearly.) General publishers of novels and non-fiction by Catho- 
lic authors. Does not invite submission of Mss. (At present in- 
active.) 

Cattell (The Jaques) Press, Lancaster, Pa. 
yearly.) ext-books and non-fiction; science. Royalties; oc- 
casionally author’s expense. Jaques Cattell. Invites Mss. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. (26 pre-war.) | Non- 
fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. H. 
Gipson. Invites Mss. 

Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Unlimited titles yearly.) Chemical, technical and scientific 

ks. Royalties. 

Children’s Press, Inc. (subsidiary of Regensteiner Corp.), 
Jackson Blvd. and Racine Ave., icago 7. A new publishing 
house formed to produce juvenile books original in concept, 
significant in content, and outstanding in color and design. 
Margaret Friskey, 

Christian Science Publishing Co., 1 Norway St., Boston 15, 
Mass. Non-fiction; poetry; games, novelties; juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Outright purchase. Erwin D. Canham, Ed, 

Chronica Botanica Co., Box 151, Waltham, Mass. (Approx. 
10 titles.) in Botany and Agriculture. Text-books 
—q technical books. 120,000 words. Royalties. Invites Mss. 
Dr. F. Verdoorn. 

Cloister Press, B Louisville, Ky. (5-10 titles yearly.) 
Religious books. nettise: author’s expense. Invites Mss. 
Clark (Arthur H.) Co., 1214 S. Brand Blvd., Glendale 4, Calif. 
(10 to 12 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, history, travel, 
sociology, economics. Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or 
author’s expense. 


Milwaukee 1, 


(15-20 titles 


_Clark Boardman Co, Ltd., 11 Park Place, New York 7, (3 
<i yearly.) Publishers of law books. E. S. Morse. 

oy Motors, 2125 West Pico, Los Angeles 6. (10 titles 

Books on automobiles (early ones and omg also 

on 


year 
ieavercytien. Royalties or outright purchase. 
motors only. Floyd Clymer. 

College Entrance Book Co., 104 5th Ave., N. Y. (5-10 titles 
yearly.) Text-books. Royalties. Invites Mss. in its specialized 
field. Joseph O. Lawrence. 

Collegiate Press, Inc, (The), Ames, Ia. (12 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction, textbooks, gg nd books in fields of science and 
technology. Royalties. K. R. Marvin. Invites Mss. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 
(80 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, 
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Invites 


philosophy, philology, science, popular science, politics, socio- 
logy, education, religion; textbooks, translations. | Royalties, 
or author’s expense. Charles G. Proffitt. 


Comstock Publishing Co., Inc., Cornell Heights, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(6-12 titles yearly.) Educational works on biological science; 
non-fiction. Royalties, seldom author's expense. In- 
vites ss. 


Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. 
Louis 18, Mo. (40 titles yearly.) Religious and devotional non- 
fiction books, Religious novels. Royalties. O. A. Dorn. Does 
not solicit Mss. 


Cook, Ezra A., Publisher, P. O. Box 796, Chicago 9, II. 
a0 titles yearly.) Books on fraternal subjects and particularly 
Freemasonry, Outright purchase. Invites Mss. on Freemasonry 


Cornell Maritsme Press, 241 W. 23rd St., New York 11. (15 
titles yearly.) Specialized publishers in the broad field of ma 
rine non-fiction. Technical books; translations and novelty 
bocks within the limits of the field; non-fiction in the field 
with appeal to adults or juveniles. Needs material immediately 
for a fresh and salt water sports series, each title running 
about 124 pages, for April- May-June, 1946, publication. Roy 
alties. Felix M. Cornell, Pub.; Roland E. Burdick, Ed. 


Cornell University Press, 124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, N. 
(15-25 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks, technical PS 


eens. Royalties; occasionally author’s expense. Invites 
ss. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York 19. (40-50 


titles yearly.) Novels, Non-fiction, Juveniles. Royalties. Cecil 
Goldbeck, ed:; Rose Dobbs, juvenile ed. Invites Mss. 

Creative e Press, 11 E. 44th St., New York 20. (20 to 30 
titles yearly. Novels; non-fiction; poetry; translations. Roy- 
alty basis. Robert Knittel. Invites Mss. 

Crime Club, 14 W. 49th St., New York 20. (Affiliated with 
Doubleday, Doran.) (48 titles yearly.) Mystery novels, 60- 
100,000. Royalties. I. S. Taylor. Invites Mss. 

F. Crofts & Co., 101 5th Ave., New York 3. (35-40 titles 
yearly.) College textbooks. Royalty basis. Invites Mss. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. (App. 
40 titles yearly.) Novels; non- ey college textbooks; 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 50-90, words. Royalties. 
Submission of manuscripts invited. Mie E. Riley. 


Crown Publishers, 419 4th Ave., New York 16._ General ni 
fiction. Prefers books_ subject to illustration. Royalties, "Rd. 
mund Fuller. Invites Mss. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 460 4th Ave., New York. (16- ” titles 
yearly.) Juveniles, all types; young children, 1-30,000; ‘teen 
age, 47-60,000 words. Royalties or outright purchase. Ww. - 
Leon. Invites Mss. 

Current Books, Inc., 67 W. 44th St... New York 18. (Approx 
20 titles yearly.) General publishers of novels and non-fiction 
60,000 words and up. Royalties. Invites Mss. A. A. Wyn, Pub 
Bernard B. Perry, Gen. Mer. 


Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. (5 titles 
yearly.) Publishers of technical books on sales and personnel 
subjects; industrial relations. Royalties. 
Invites Mss. 

Davis, (F. A.) Co., 1914-16 Cherry St., Philadelphia. One- 
volume medical and nursing technical books. Royalties. F. S. 
Hamilton. Invites Mss. 

_Day (The John) Co., 40 E. 49th St., New York 17. (35-40 
titles yearly.) General publishers. Royalty basis. Invites Mss. 


Dennison, (T. S.) & Co., 635 E. 22nd St., Minneapolis. (50 
titles yearly.) Plays and entertainment material. Outright pur- 
chase. L. M. Brings. Invites submissions. 


Devin-Adair Co. (The), 23 E. 26th St., New York 10. (10-15 
titles yearly.) All kinds of non-fiction. Royalties. Devin A. 
Garrity. Invites submission of Mss. Query before submitting. 


Dial Press, Inc., 461 4th Ave., New York 16. jo t tles 
yearly.) Serious novels, all types (50,000 to 100,000). Non- 
fiction, adult; biography, history, philosophy, science, fine arts, 
anthologies... Royalties. George Joel. Invites Mss. 


Dietz Press, Inc., 112 E. Cary St., Richmond 19, Va. (40-50 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, gift books, juveniles, tech- 
nical, poetry, historical and research, University publications. 
Royalties, outright purchase, or assistance to author, depend 
ing on market prospects of material. Poetry published only at 
author’s expense. Usual royalty contract on fiction and popular 
posrephy. Send Mss. to F. Meredith Dietz. August Dietz, Jr., 


Eugene Whitmore. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., New York 16. (125 titles 
yearly.) oe 70,000 words up. Juveniles, ages 10 to 15. Non 
fiction, adult and juvenile; travel, natare, essays, 
arts and crafts. Poetry; translations. oyalties. C. Dodd 
Invites Mss. 

Domesday Press, | Madison Ave, New York. (60 titles year 
ly.) fiction and non-fiction, preferred length 5000 
words. Royalties or outright purchase. Invites Mss. Geo. 
Hornby. 

Donohue (M. A.) & Co., 711_S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Reprints. Gift books. Religious 
books. Does not solicit Mss. Outright purchase. A Jordan 
Donahue. 

& Co., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia. (45-50 titles 
Particularly interested in verse; also publishes novels, 
juvenile fiction, 


yearly.) 
non-fiction, technical books, religious books, 
and love fiction. Royalties. W. H. Dorrance. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 W. 49th St., New York 20. (200 
250 titles Be ag Novels; non-fiction, 90,000; poetry, reprints, 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Invites Mss. 


Dorset House, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (12 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; text-books; popular religious books; par- 
ticularly interested in vocational self-help books. Royalties; 
outright purchase, occasionally author’s expense. N. L, Rob- 
erts. Mss. invited. 
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Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 600 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 

Commercial art, mechan; cal, technical books; practical boukes 
for “home study and vocational training. Royalties. s. 
Drake 

Dramatic Publishing Co. (The) 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
5. (50-60 titles yearly.) Plays, especially 3-act plays suitable for 
hi gh school, with one set, balanced cast or all women; one-act 
plays, especially contest plays; plays for young children, junior 
high; patriotic and religious plays; holiday plays; readings; 
gi eral entertainment material. Outright purchase, or on rol- 

ty basis. Reports in 2-3 weeks. Roland F. Fernand, 

The Dryden s, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York 16. Spe- 
cialized publishers of text-books, non-fiction, and mathemati- 
cal books. Royalties. Stanley Burnshaw. 

Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 270 Madison Ave., New York. 
(50-70 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction. Royalties. 

Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. Scholarly works; edu- 
cational and religious. Royalties or author’s expense Dr. 
W. T. Laprade, Act’g Dir. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co., Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels of permanent literary value; mystery 
and detective fiction, Non-fiction; religion, travel, fine arts, 
biography, memoirs, belles lettres, history, science, psychology, 
psychics, child culture. Poetry. Textbooks and technical works 
if of general interest, translations, reference works. Juvenile 
fiction and non-fiction; fairy tales. Royalties. Nicholas Wreden, 
Mss. Ed.; Marguerite Vance, Juv. 

Eerdmans (William B.) Publishing Co., 234 Pearl St., N. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (About 60 titles yearly.) Religious works 

-non-fiction. novels, juvenile fiction, 10,000-50,000. Royalties, 
10%, outright purchase, sometimes author’s expense. Query 
before submission. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (15 titles yearly.) 
Amateur entertainments; 1 and 3-act plays for children and 
idults; operettas, plays and entertainments for schools and 
churches. Outright purchase. H. C. Eldridge. Invites Mss. 


Falmouth Publishing House, 4 Milk St., P. O. Box 644, Port- 
land, Me. (10 titles yearly.) Non- fiction, votk adult and juve- 
nile); poetry. Royalty, or a cooperative basis. Invites Mss. 
Leon Tebbetts. 

Farrar & Rinebart, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, all types. Non-fiction—philosophy, — 
raphy, social science. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, all ag 
College textbooks. Royalties. John Selby, textbooks, Rosald 
P. Hobbs, Mer. 

Fell (Frederick), Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (12 a 
pearly.) Novels; non-fiction; juvenile fiction. (60-80,000 words.) 

oyalties. Frederick V. Felli. Invites Mss. 

Fideler Co., 1209 Kalamazoo Ave., S. E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. (12 titles yearly.) Text-books; juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction. Outright purchase. Does not invite submissions. Ray 
MacLoughlin. 

Fine Editions Press, The, 227 E. 45th St., New York. (20 
titles yearly.) General publishers specializing in poetry. Usual 
volume, 64-48 pp. Gustav Davidson, Dir. 

Fischer (L. B.) Corp., 381 4th Ave., New York 16. (30-40 
titles yearly.) General publishers of novels, non-fiction, poetry, 
translations, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties and 
outright purchase. Invites Mss. 

Follett Publishing Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. (20 
titles yearly.) Textbooks; juvenile fiction and non-fiction, 500- 
000 words. Royalties. Linton J. Keith. Invites Mss. 

Fordham University Press, 441 E. Fordham Rd., New, York 
58. Non-fiction; text-books; science books; some religious. 
Royalties; author’s expense’ for some special works. Inquire 
regarding submissions. Robert E. Holland, S.J., Dir. 

Foster & Stewart Pub. Corp., 210 Ellicott St., Buffalo, 1 he 4 
Non-fiction; aviation; educational, personal experience, adven- 
ture, juvenile. Query first. Royalties. Henry F. Stewart. 

Foundation Press, Inc., Chicago. Publishes neste under con- 
tract only and does not use unsolicited manuscripts. 

Fox, Maurice W., 5832 2nd Ave., Detroit, Mich. Publishes 
only “Parliamentary Usage’ by Emma A. Fox; does not expect 
to publish other books. 

French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New_York 19. Plays for 
Broadway, amateurs, Little Theatres, etc. Royalties or outright 
— (Demands reading fee for considering unsolicited 

ss.) 

Friendship Press, 156 5th Ave., New York 10. (10 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Geeks on world friendship. Religious books. Juvenile 
fiction, ages 6 to 12, non-fiction; = Sai tales. Outright pur- 
chase. Does not buy unsolicited 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th ‘aie. New York 10. Non- 
fiction, adult; reference books, biography, travel, sociology, 

ular science, to 50,000. Royalties. m. J. Ryan. Invites 

ss. 

Funk (Wilfred), Inc., 354 4th Ave., New York. Non-fiction. 
po ge or outright purchase. Invites submissions. Douglas 
~urton 


Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 200 5th Ave., New York 10. (50 
titles yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, up to 5,000 words; cut- 
outs, novelties, games and kindergarten pastimes, ideas. Out- 
right purchase, occasionally yng A. R. Gabriel. 

Garden City Publishing Garden City, New York, 
(48 titles yearly.) Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 

Tint non-fiction, juveniles. Few manuscripts purchased. Roy- 
alties. Van H. Cartmell. 

Garrett & Massie, Inc., 1406 E. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 
Not publishing at present. 

Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Home economics technical books; also plays and readings suit- 
able for home economics groups. Outright purchase. u W. 
Gilium. Invites Mss. 

Ginn and Company, Statler Office Bldg., Boston. (150 titles 
yearly.) Exclusively ‘textbooks for schools and colleges. Roy- 

alties, E. N. Stevens. 


Glade House, 303 Alcazar Ave., Coral Gables 34, Fla. 
titles yearly.) General publishers of fiction, non- fiction, text- 


books, all kinds of technical books, religious books, ry, 
translations, games and novelties, juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction. Vreterred length not over 50,000 words. Advance and 


royalties; seldom outright purchase. Invites Mss. Hardin 
Stuart. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (25 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, textbooks; history, law, English, foreign 
language, science, mathematics, commerce. Specializes in 
texts and drill devices for elementary, high school, and college 
use. Royalties. S. M. Polter. 

Gold Label Books, Inc., 257 4th Ave., New York 10. Novels; 
non-fiction; reprints; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties: 
outright purchase. Requires permission for submission, 

Grayson Publishing Corp., 381 4th Ave., New York ,16. Gen- 
eral publishers. Novels; text- books; non- fiction; reprints. Roy- 
a'ties or outright purchase. Invites Mss. Arthur eppos. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 400 Madison Ave., New York, 
(35 titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; plays, readings; a few 
reprints; juvenile fiction and non-fiction, Royalties. Elliot 
W. McDowell. Invites Mss. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 270 Madison Ave., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Commercial education textbooks and articles. Royal- 
ties, outright purchase. Blanchard. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. Juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction picture books, mystery, flying, and sports, 
50,000 words. Royalties. 


Gruelle Co., The Johnny, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


(1-3 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction with characte that can be 
made into popular ‘dclls. (Not more than 20,000.) rs 
outright purchase. By pre-arrangement. L. 


Hale (E. M.) & Co., Eau Claire, Wis. (60 titles yearly.) 
Text-books in elementary school field; juvenile reprints. Roy- 
alties. Does not invite Mss. E. M. Hale, Pres. 

Hale & Co. (Ralph T.), 3 Joy St., Boston 8, Mass. (8-10 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; biographies. Royalties. Ralph T. Hale. 
Invites Mss. 

Hall & McCreary Company, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(About 50 titles yearly.) Choral music for schools. Submit out- 
line first. Royalties or outright purchase. Welford D. Clark. 


_ Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction; biography, history, general 
literature. Children’s books. Textbooks, college and high 
schools. Royalties. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., New York 16. (250 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile; science, re- 
ligion, travel, biography, popular history, etc. Textbooks; 
medical, business, industrial monographs. Juveniles, all ages; 
fairy tales. Ed. C. Aswell, editorial director. uvenile editor, 
Miss Ursula se nag business, Ordway Tead; college text- 
books, E. J. Tyler; high-school textbooks, R.’ M. Pearson; 
religious, Eugene Exman medical, Paul B. Hoeber. Royalties. 

Harvard Univers Press, 38 Quincy St., Cambridge 38. 
Mass. (75 titles sn Scholarly books, non-fiction in all 
fields. Royalties. 

Hastings House, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. (30 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction. Royalties. Invites submission of manu- 
scripts. Walter Frese. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16. (80 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works for schools, colleges, 
Royalties. Frank W. Scott. Invites Mss. 

Hebrew Publishing Co., 77 Delancey St., New York. Text- 
books and religious books. Royalties. Invites Mss. 

Herald Publishing Co., 103 S. Osage, Independence, Mo. - 
filiated with Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Saints.) Publishes own religious works by arrangement wit 
own aera No opportunities at this time for free-lance ma- 
terial. 

Herder (B.) Book Co., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, 
Mo, (12 titles yearly.) Catholic non- Poe biography, history, 
science, education, religion. Textbooks. Royalties. 

Heuer (The) Publishing Co., Drawer 551, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
(“All the good titles we can get, each year.’’) 1- and_3-act 
plays. Outright purchase. Invites submissions. ‘pdward L Heuer. 

Hill (Murray) Books, Technical Division, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Text-books covering radio, electronics, and al- 
lied subjects. Royalties. S. Gordon Taylor. Invites Mss. 

Holi House, 72 Sth Ave., New York. (10 to 15 titles 
yearly.) Juveniles—fiction, non-fiction, translations, reprints. 
Royalties. Vernon A. Ives. 

Holt (Henry) & Company, Inc., 257 4th Ave., New York 10. 
Novels, all types. Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Poetry. High- 
school and college text-books; translations. Royalties. Joseph 
A. Brandt, president; Gilbert Loveland, high school ept. ; 
x H. MacMurphey, college Dept.; William Sloane, trade 

ept. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200 titles yearly.) 
Novels and non-fiction, all types. Textbooks, technical works, 
classical collections, reference works. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction, ages 3 to 16. Paul Brooks. 


Howell, Soskin Publishers, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., ee Pe York. 
(40 titles yearly.) Novels and non-fiction, both ad and 
juveniles. Preferred length limit, 100,000. Royalties. »* 
Mss. William Soskin. 


Humphries (Bruce), Inc., 30 Winchester St., Boston, Novels, 
non-fiction, text-books, poetry, plays, games, reprints, relig- 
ious books, juvenile fiction and non-fiction, etc. Royalties, out- 
right purchase, author’s expense. Edmund R. Brown. 


Infantry Journal, 1115 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
(10 titles yearly.) Novels, non- fiction, text-books and techni- 
cal books, all on military subjects. Royalties. i* ites Mss. 
Col. Joseph I. Greene, 
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New York 16. 


(30 titles 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult; history, gon aye politics, 
sociology, education, economics: specializes in books from Marx- 


International Publishers, 381 4th Ave.. 


ian viewpoint. Translations. Royalties. 
International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa. (25 to 30 titles 
early.) Trade, technical, business, college and high school. 
Each department has its own editor. Royalties. 

Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 4th Ave., New York 3. (20 
25 titles yearly.) Particularly interested in science and medi- 
cine. Textbooks, Technical books on chemistry. Royalty basis. 
Does not invite Mss. 

Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
hooks. S. Marvin. 

Island Press, 470 W. 24th St., New 
yearly.) Non- fiction; social science; 
readings (‘‘Never have, but no rule against.’’): juvenile fict on 
and_ non-fiction. Royalties, and profits. Authors are required 
to defray part of cost of publication. ‘This is their investment 
in th? Press.’’ At least 3 members of Press must approve 
Mss. Submissions invited. 


Iowa. Non-fiction, text 
York 11. (12-15 titles 
religious; poetry; plays, 


J Publication Society of America, 225 S. 15th St., 
Vhiladelphia. (6 titles yearly.) Jewish subjects. Novels; non- 
fiction, adult and juvemile, 100,000 words, Textbooks; volumes 
of short-stories, poetry, plays; translations. Juveniles; fairy 
tales. Royalties or outright purchase. Dr. Solomon Grayzel. 

Johns Hopkirs Press, Gilman Hall, Homewood, Baltimore 18, 
Md. (10-15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; scientific, history, prac- 
tical science, political economy, medicine, general books. Does 
“ie solicit Mss. Royalties or author’s expense. 

jones (Marshall) Co., Francestown, N. H. (5-10 titles yearly.) 
er vs fiction; books that appeal to a_ special market, no mini- 
mum. Prefers preliminary summary. Royalties; occasionally au- 
thor’s expense. Clarence E. Farrar, Mng. Director. 

Judd (Orange) Publishing Co., Inc., 15 E. 26th St., New 
York. (12 to 15 titles seats.) Agricultural, garden, dog and 
kennel subjects, handicraft works, textbooks (50,000 and up). 
Royalties; sometimes author’s expense. 

Judson Press (The), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (15 
titles yearly.) Religiovs, theological, religious educational 
works, especially Baptist. Some fiction adapted to children and 
young people. Preferred length, 50,000 words. Royalties, out- 
right purchase. L. Jenkins, D. D. 

Judy Publishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16. (20 
titles yearly.) Dog books principally. Not in market for Mss. 
Royalties. Will Judy. 


Kaleidograph Press, 624 N. Vernon Ave., Dallas 8, Tex. (15 
to 20 titles yearly.) Books on poetry and_ poetry writing; 
books of verse. Royalties or cooperative basis. Annual con- 
test for poetry books. Whitney Montgomery. 


Kenedy (P. J.) & Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 8 (20 
titles yearly.) Catholic religious, historical, 
works, translations. Novels and non-fiction. Juveni es (50,000 


Royalties or outright purchase. Arthur Kenedy. Invites Mss. 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. (5 to 10 me yearly.) 
Visual instruction books. Royalties. G. E. Hamilt 


King’s own Press (a division of Columbia — 
Press), 2960 Broadway, New York. (About 25 titles yearly.) 
Educational publishers. Text-books. Research; meer 
tion; translations. Royalties, or cooperative basis. Invites sub- 
mission only of educational Mss. 


Knopf (Alfred A.), Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York. (100 
titles yearly.) Novels, — quality. Non-fiction, not too techni- 
cal. Poetry. Juveniles. Translations. Royalties. Invites Mss. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago; 221 4th Ave., 
New York; 116 New Montgomery St., San Francisco; 2210 
Pacific Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 441 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. (30-50 titles yearly.) Educational books. Royalties. 
John Laidlaw. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. (25 
titles yearly.) Textbooks; medical, dental, pharmaceutical, 
nursing, veterinary science, agriculture, general scientific books. 
Royalties, 10%. Invites Mss. 

Lilja (Reuben H.) & Co., Inc., 912 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7. Publishers of 10-cent books for children. Always 
interested in seeing any ideas for books in this field (color- 
ing and cut-out books). R. H. Lilja. 

Lippincott (J. B.) Company, 227 S. 6th St., Philadelphia; 521 
5th Ave., New York. (75 to 100 general titles yearly.) 
Novels, all types. Juveniles (25,000 to 75,000), up to 16 
years; rarely fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile, all 
types. Textbooks. Specializes in biography, history, art, fiction, 
educational and medical works. Rarely poetry or essays 
Royalties; occasional outright purchase. George Stevens; Bert- 
ram eet: Lynn Carrick; Tay Hohoff; Helen Dean Fish. 
(Juv. E 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston. (50-60 titles 
yearly.) Novels; biographies; historical works; cook books; 
popular non-fiction; juveniles. Ed.-of-chief of general books, 
Angus Cameron. Also legal works; address Editor. Royalties. 
Invites Mss. 

Liveright Publishing 
titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, 
000 words). Royalties. Arthur Pell. 
ing Mss. 


Corp., 386 4th Ave., New York 10. (18 
adult and juvenile (over 60,- 
Requests letter betore send- 


Longmans, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. (100 to 200 
titles yearly.) Novels, few, carefully selected. Juveniles, 6 to 
years; historical or present-day types. Textbooks. Non- 
fiction; biography, science, philosophy, travel, essays, technical 
and reference books. Plays; three-act comedies, 10 or 12 char- 
acters. Royalties. General Mss., Edward Mills, Jr.; College 
textbooks, R. L. Straker. Juveniles, Bertha L. Gunterman. 
Catholic books, Julia Kernan. Plays, M. Overacker. 


Lee & Shepard Co., 419 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction, up to 50,000. Royalties, Invites 
Mss. Miss Beatrice Creighton. 
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Louisiana State University 
Rouge, La. (12 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, technical books, 
translations, -100,000 words. Royalties or author’s ex 
pense. M. Wilkerson. Invites Mss. 

Lutheran Literary Burlington, lowa. (6 titles yearly.) 
Text-books and religious works. Royalties or outright 


University Sta., Baton 


chase. R. R. Belter, D.D. Invites Mss. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16. (15 titles 
yearly.) Textbooks; supplementary reading books. Royalties 
or outright purchase. . Carnahan. 


Macmillan Co. (The), 60 5th Ave., New York. (Over 500 titles 
yearly.) Books in every field. Novels (60,000 up), non-fiction 
(50,000 up), adult and juvenile; biography, economics, travel, 
scientific, religion, world problems. extbooks; science. Verse, 
classical collections, reprints. Juveniles, all ages. 
Royalties. Harold S. Latham; Doris S. Patee, juvenile. 

_ Macrae, Smith y, 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. (30 
titles yearly.) Novels, Juveniles, all ages. Non-fiction, adult; 
biography, travel, nature. Gift books. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Edward Shenton. 
_,Madison Square Publishing Co., 2 
Toy-book juvemiles. Royalties. Invites 
erts. 

Manual Arts Press (The), 237 N 
(8 titles yearly.) 


E. 23rd _ St., New York 
Mss. Wilfred R. Rob 


- Monroe St., Peoria 3, Ill. 
Textbooks and ‘reference books on indus- 
trial education, home economics, the arts, handicrafts, adult 
and juvenile. Royalties. L. Simpson, 

_McBride (Robert M.) & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York. 
Novels, non-fiction, religious books, translations, reprints, 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction, Any length. Royalties. Merton 
Ss. Yewdale, Ed. Invites Mss. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St., New York. (170 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult, science, social science; politi- 
cal science, agriculture, business, economics, engineering. Text- 
books. Royalties. 

McKay (David) Company, S. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (50-60) titles yearly.) Juveniles, all ages. Scientific, 
business, popular technical books, classical collections, diction- 
aries, games and novelties. Royalties—10 per cent retail 
price; outright purchase. Invites Mss. 

McKnight & McKnight, 109-11 W. Market St., 
Ill. Technical books; text-books. C. A. Roper. Invites Mss 

McLoughlin Bros., Inc., 45 Warwick St., Springfield 1, Mass 
(80 to 100 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, all ages. Specializes 
in reading, toy, and novelty books, 1000-5000 words, Outright 
purchase. Invites Mss. 

Mentzer, Bush & Co., 2210 S. 
hooks. Submissions invited. 

Mercury Mysteries, 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22. Gen- 
eral publishers of reprint novels. Lawrence E. Spivak. 

Merrill (Charles E.) Co., Inc., 373 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Elementary and high school textbooks. Royalties or outright 
purchase. H. S. Brown. 

erry Day House, Inc., 42] Hudson St., 
nile fiction. Invites Mss. Plan of 
Lawrence Lariar. 

Messner, Julian, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York. Novels, 
non-fiction, juvenile fiction and non-fiction biographies. Roy- 
alties. Kathryn G. Messner. 

Military Service Publishing Co., 2153 Florida Ave., N.W., 
Washington 8, D. C. Military textbooks and technical books. 
Royalties and outright purchase. B. A. Brown. 

Mill (M. S.) Co., Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York 16. (10 to 20 
titles yearly.) Well-written novels, (60-75,000); non-fiction, 
ereaie fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Invites Mss. 

ill. 


Moody Press, 153 Institute Place, Chicago 10. 
yearly.) Specializes in_religious books. Particularl 
in Christian fiction; Christian text-books; juvenile Christian 
fiction and non-fiction. (32-page booklets, 48-128-400- age 

books.) Royalties; occasionally outright purchase. Don Nor. 
man, Dir. Invites Mss. 

Morehouse-Gorham Co., 14 E. 4lst St., New York. (10 titles 
yearly.) Text-books and religious books, 50-60,000. 10% 
royalties. C. P. Morehouse. Invites Mss. 


Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York 16 


Bloomington, 


Varkway, Chicago 19. Text 


New York 14. Juve 
remuneration not given. 


(10-20 titles 
interested 


(50 or more titles yearly.) Novels, 60,000 words up, literary 
and popular; mystery stories. Non- fiction; biography, his 
tory, economics. Juveniles. Translations. Few games and 


novelties. Royalties, outright purchase. Frances Phillips. 
Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine St., St. Louis. 35 titles 
yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psychology, sur 
gery books; college texts. 10% royalties, rarely author’s ex- 
& Gee, Inc., 1622 N. 
cate (30 titles yearly.) 
mysteries. 60,000-80,000. Ro 
Du Bois. Query appreciat 
Mythology (The) Co., 10 Arrow St., 
Non-fiction. Author’s expense on 
vites Mss. A. Marshall Jones. 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia. 
Biblical or religious subjects on assignment basis or by out- 
right purchase. N. Keyes. 

Naylor Co., 918 N. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, Tex. (20 
ia yearly.) History, le end, lore, with emphasis on Texas 
and the Southwest. Novels; non- fiction; text-books; transla- 
tions; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Joe O. Naylo.r. 


Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 385 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Illustrated juveniles, non-fiction and 
yalties; outright purchase. Theodore 


38, Mass. 
books. In- 


Cambridge 
non-commercial 


Juvenile fiction. and non-fiction, poetry, all ages; medical 
encyclopedia, A_tew religious books. Royalties. Muriel 
Fuller. Invites Mss. 

New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. (16 titles yearly.) Novels, 
criticism, belles-lettres, verse, translations. Royalties. James 


Laughlin. 
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Newson & Company, 72 5th Ave., New York. (10 titles 
early.) Textbooks, supplementary readers, teachers’ books. 
Loyalties. 

New York Labor News Co., 61 Cliff St., New York 8. Books 
on labor, Socialism, and allied subjects. 

Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 72 5th Ave., New York 10. 

0 to 12 titles yearly.) School and college textbooks. 
Royalties. J. Kendrick Noble. Invites Mss. 

Northwestern Press (The), 2200 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Entertainment material; plays for high-school, college, 
societies, amateur production. Outright purchase. L. M. Brings. 

Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York 10. (50 titles 
yearly.) Music, military and naval, politics, economics, etc. 
College texthooks; scientific books; an occasional novel. Royal 
ties. W. W. Norton. Invites Mss. 


Oxford Book Company, Inc., 222 4th Ave., New York 3. Con- 

cise high-school textnooks, visual aid texts, review bcoks, 
drill books, work-books, educational devices; religious books 
invites submission of Mss. Royalties. M. H. Kessel. 

Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York 11. (250 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction; biography, music, medicine. Text- 
books, classical collections, dictionaries, Bibles. Juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Royalties, or outright purchase, rarely au- 
thor’s expense. Harry Hatcher, trade Ed. 


Pacific Books Publishers, Box 558, Valo Alto, Calif. Non- 
fiction covering Pacific Ocean area, and West Coast, U. S. A. 
s. M. Croonauist. 

e (L. C.) & Co., 53 Beacon St. , Boston 8, Mass. General 
publishers of noveis, non-fiction, religious books, juvenile fic-- 
tion and non-fiction, 25-80,000. Invites submission of Mss. only 
if they have merit. E. EF. Grey. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. Ist St., Dayton, Ohio. Plays, en- 
tertainments, especially 3-act comedies for high-schools, clubs; 
stunts for high-school assembly. Outright purchase. Blanche 
Paine Elliott. Invites Mss. 

Penn Play Co., 1617 Latimer St., Phil: aoe 3. 1- and 3- 
act plays. Outright purchase. Invites Mss. <. Harriman. 

Penn Publishing Co. (The), 221 4th Ave., 5 Tha York. (30 
to 40 titles yearly.) Novels (75,000 words up), all types. Non- 
fiction; travel, biography, sports. Translations, Juvenile fic- 
tion, “ to 15 years (45,000 to 80,000); rarely ed tales; games, 
novelties. Royalties or outright purchase. H Macintyre. 
Invites Mss. 

Penn (Wm.) Publishing Corp., 1221 4th Ave., New York. 
Non-fiction; games, novelties; juvenile fiction. Payment as 
agreed with author. Invites Mss. M. E MacIntyre. 

Pergande Publishing Company, 3331 N. Bartlett Ave., Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis. (6-10 titles yearly.) Technical and non- 
technical textbooks, Civil Service Preparatory material, 64 to 
160 pages, staff-prepared. 

Phoenix Press, 444 4th Ave., New York 16. (60 titles yearly.) 
Ranch Western novels, romances, sophisticated love novels, 
mysteries, (no first person), 60-65,000 words. Prefers synopsis 
first. Outright purchase. Miss A. Sachs. 

Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45th St.. New York 19. (20-30 
titles yearly.) Text-books; scientific, technical, arts-and-crafts, 
vocational, commercial, educational, business; technical works. 
Royalties. Invites Mss. 

Platt & Munk Co. (The), Inc., 200 5th Ave., New York. (15 
to 30 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, non-fiction, 1000-3000, 
ayes uP to 12. Educational books. Outright purchase. A. H. 
Munk. 

Pocket Books, Inc., 1230 6th Ave., New York 20. (24 titles 
yearly.) Reprints for pocket-book series. No submissions. 

Popular Science Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. Popular science and industry books. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., New York 11. (150-200 titles 
yearly.) Biography, history, travel, non-fiction, occasional fic- 
tion titles. Colleges and high school textbooks in fields of 
liberal arts, sciences, commerce. Legal and quasi-legal books; 
looseleaf tax and legal services. Business books. Royalties. 
Gorham Munson. Invites Mss. 

Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (50 titles yearly.) 
Non-fiction; literary criticism, philosophy, science, art, govern- 
ment, economics, history, 60-90,000 words. Royalties, occasion- 
ally author’s expense. Datus C. Smith, Jr. Invites Mss. 

Pustet (F.) Company, Inc., 14 Barclay St., New York. (5-10 
titles yearly.) Roman Catholic religious books. Royalties; oc- 
casionally author’s expense. Invites Mss. 

Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (125 to 
150 titles yearly.) Novels, all types (80,060-125.000.) Non- 
fiction; travel, science, biography, exploration, etc. College text- 
hooks. Successful New_York plays. Juvenile fiction and non- 
fiction. Translations. Royalties. Earle H. Balch, editor-in-chief; 
Kenneth L Rawson and Wallace G. Hanger, eds. (Associated 
with Minton Balch.) 


Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5._ (35 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile fiction and non- fiction, all ages. ‘Weemauie, 
Religious books. Royalties, outright purchase. Arleigh R. 
Hough. B. B. Harvey. Invites Mss. 

Random House, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. (100 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, fiction, adult and juvenile; plays; poetry; 
translations, juvenile non-fiction; 65-150,000. Royalties. Saxe 
Commins. Invites Mss. 

Readers Press, Irc., 220 5th Ave., New York 1. (15. titles 
yearly.) General publishers of novels, non-fiction, juvenile fic- 
tion and 60-80,000. Royalties. Invites submissions. 

G. Koppell. 

et & Lee Co., 325 W. Huron St., Chicago. (15 titles 
yearly.) Adult non-fiction. Graduation and memory books. 
Juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties. Invites Mss. 

Reilly (The Peter) Co., 131 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 7. (1 
to 3 titles yearly.) Educational, medical, religious (mostly 
Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 


Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (15 
titles yearly.) Textbooks, technical works on a aa phy- 
sics, architecture and drawing. Royalties. Woluer, 
Kenneth Reid. Invites Mss. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York 10. (50-60 
titles yearly.) Principally religious books, but some books 
of a more general nature including fiction, biographies, history, 
textbooks, etc. Royalties except in case of an author who has 
a special market quite separate from the trade market. Juve- 
nile non-fiction. William R. Barbour, Pres. Invites Mss. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. Nov- 
els, high-grade. Non-fiction; public affairs: social and natural 
science, history, biography. High-grade juveniles. Eugene Rey- 
nal; Curtice Hitchcock: Frank Taylor. Royalties. 

Rhinestone Press, The, 545 5th Ave., New York. (6 titles 
yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; religious boo ‘ks, and poetry; games, 
novelties; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Preferred lengths, 
40,000 and up. Royalty basis, outright purchase, or sometimes 
author’s expense. om f H. Foreman. Invites Mss. 

Rider (John F.) Publisher, Inc., 404 4th Ave., New York 16. 
(4-6 titles yearly.) Specialized publishers of radio text-books 
and technical books; translations. Preferred lengths, 75,000 and 
15,000 words. 74-12% royalties. Possibly outright purchase. 
Invites Mss. G. C. Rowe. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 EF. 26th St., New York 10. (50 
titles yearly.) Law, science, sociology, psycholo y, education, 
business, engineering, industrial, aeronautical, political science, 
religion, public speaking, English, history and modern lan- 
guages textbooks. Royalties. 

Rodd (Marce') Co, 1656 N. Cherokee St., Hollywood, Calif. 
(after Dec. 15, 1945, 7317-7321 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood). 
Juvenile fiction. Royalties or outright purchase. Invites Mss. 
Martin Fiddler Block. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., 624 N. Gilmor St., Baltimore 17, 
Md. Educational works, business textbooks, reference works: 
hookkeeping, typegriting. English, commercial arithmetic, etc. 
Royalties. Chas. G. Reigner, Pres. 

Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. (25 
titles yearly.) Textbooks for elementary and high schools. 
Supplementary reading for school use—informational non-fiction. 
Teaching aids. Plays for amateur production in elementary, 
junior high, senior high, college, and community groups. 
Royalties or outright purchase. ward M. Tuttle, Ed.; 
Owen Snook, drama department. 

Roy Publishers, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. (25. titles 
yearly.) Novels; non-fiction; technical books; reli'gious books; 
juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Invites Mss. Hanna (Mrs. Marian) Kister. 

Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. (24 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction, texthooks, technical books, 80-100,000. 
poetry: translations. Royalties, outright purchase. Henry C. 

eck. 


Sadlier (Wm. H.), Inc., 9 Park Vlace, New York 7. (30 titles 
yealry). Textbooks; religion, history, geography, education, 
Royalties. F. Sadlier Dinger. invites Mss. 

Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Philadel- 
phia. (50 titles yearly.) Textbooks; medicine, surgery, veteri- 
nary dentistry, nursing, college science, textbooks, pea 
education. Royalties. Lloyd G. Potter. Seldom invites 

Schirmer (G.), Imc., 3 E. 43rd St., New York. Music and 
educational books on music. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Schuman’s, 20 E. 70th St., New York 21. (Approx. 6 titles 
yearly.) Medical history non-fiction. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase; sometimes author’s expense. Invites Mss. Henry Schu- 
man. 

Scott (Wm. R.), Inc., 72 5th Ave., New York 11. (6-10 titles 
yearly.) Juvenile (up to 8 yrs.) fiction and non-fiction. Royal- 
ties. May Garelick. 

Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York 17. (200 
titles yearly.) Novels 60,000-150,000). Juveniles (30,000-80,000) . 
Non-fiction, adult; serious, religious. Textbooks. Short-story 
collections. Verse. Royalties. 

Sentinel Books, 112 E. 19th St., New York 3. (Successors to 
Leisure League Books.) (12 titles yearly.) Books on arts, 
crafts, sports, education, entertainment, hobbies, games, (20,- 
000 up). Royalties; outright purchase. H. M. Quitkin. Invites 

Sheed & Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. (30 titles venste.) 
Catholic religious, historic, biographical, philosophical works. 
st eel Royalties. Invites Mss. Ruth Reidy, Ed. 

House, 257 4th Ave., New York. (15 titles yearly.) 
with Lee Furman.) Novels and non-fiction, 65,000 
words and over. Royalties. Lee Furman. Invites Mss. 


Sherwood Press (The), Box 552 Edgewater Branch, Cleveland 
7, Ohio. (10 to 20 titles yearly.) Textbooks; technical books of 
all kinds, particularly scientific and engineering. Also books 
of general interest on specialized subjects. Technical transla- 
tions. Royalties and outright purchase. G. A. Anderson. 

Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17th St., New York. (25 to 
50. titles yearly.) High-school and elementary textbooks; juve- 
nile non- for supplementary sale to schools. Royalties. 
Earl E. Welch, Adm. Ed.; Charles E. Griffith, Music Ed. for 
supplementary sales to schools. Invites Mss 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp., 30 Church St., New York 7, 
(7 titles yearly.) Technical books on rail and marine trans- 
portation, carpentry and building. Royalties, occasionally au- 
thor’s expense. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1230 6th Ave., New York. (40 titles 
yearly.) Novels, quality; exceptional mystery and 
detective, 30-100,000 words. Especially interested in first novels. 
Adult and juvenile non-fiction; biography, adventure, auto- 
biography. Juvenile, mystery and detective fiction. Translations. 
Royalties, 

Singer (The L 


W.) Co., 249 W. Erie Blvd., Syracuse 2, NY. 
Text- hook publishers Does not invite submissions. 


F. A. Singer. 
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Smith & Durrell, 67 W. 44th St, New York 18. (8-12 
titles yearly.) Novels; non-fiction. Royalties or outright pur- 


chase. Invites Mss. Harrison Smith. 

Smith ( R.), 120 E. 39th St., New York 16. Gen- 
eral publisher. Novels, non-fiction, textbooks, poetry. Query 
rst. 


Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif. (25 
titles yearly.) Text and reference books; scholarly works, all 
types except fiction, verse, plays. Royalties; occasionally auth- 
or’s expense. Donald P. Bean, Dir. 

Steck (The) Co., P. O. Box 16, Austin 1, Tex. (Approx. 15 
titles yearly.) Text-books and limited juvenile fiction. Royalties. 
Invites submissions. R. H. Porter. 

Story Book Press (The), 1435 2nd Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Novels, non-fiction, religious books, poetry, juvenile fiction 
and non-fiction. Author’s expense for duration. Paul 
Heard. (Pubs., Wildfire Magazine.) 

Struck (Paul A.), 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (2 
titles yearly.) Specializes in bocks on Art. Royalties. Invites 
Mss. Paul A. Struck. 

Studio Publications, Inc., (The), 381 4th Ave., New York 16. 
(25 titles yearly.) Finely illustrated works on fine arts, ap- 
plied and decorative art, architecture and industrial design. 
Juvenile fiction. Remuneration by agreement. Bryan Holme. 

Southern (The) Publishing Co., 2210 Pacific Ave., Dallas 1, 
Tex. Publishers of school text-books only. Royalties. Invites 
Mss. J. L. Gragg. 


Thomas (Charles C.), Publisher, 301-327 E. Lawrence Ave., 
Springheld, lll. (35 titles yearly.) Business law, agricultural, 

lice. science, religious, translations. Royalties; sometimes 
outright purchase; very rarely author's expense. Invites Mss. 
Payne E, L. Thomas. 

Traffic Publishing Co., 100 6th Ave., New York 13, (2 titles 
yearly.) Publishers of books on tratfic. Royalties. Does not 
invite submissions. O. T. Fogg. 

Transatlantic Arts, Inc., 69 108th St., Forest Hills, N. Y. 
Non-fiction; technical books; plays; gong F translations; juve- 
nile fiction and non-fiction. Specializes in Literature, Fine Arts, 
Arts and Crafts, Photography. Royalties. Invites Mss. Dr. 
George Vajna. 


University of o Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. 


(50 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; philosophy, law, psychology, 
science, popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, educa- 
tion, business, religion. Textbooks. Religious books. Royalties 
or author’s expense. W. T. Couch, Dir. 

University of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga. (4-6 titles yearly 
Non-fiction (adult and juvenile); text-books; religious books ; 
poetry; translations; reprints. Royalties; sometimes author's 
expense. Invites Mss. Ralph Stephens. 

University of Minnesota Press, 100 Westbrook Hall, Minnea- 
polis 14, Minn. (20 titles yearly.) Contributions to literature 
and knowledge, technical books, college textbooks, etc.; also 
popular non-fiction that 1s accurate in tacts. Royalties or sub- 
sidy. Margaret S. Harding, Dir.; Helen Clapesattle, Ed. 
Invites Mss. 

University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln 8, Nebr. (2-3 titles 
yearly.) Specialized publishers of scholarly and regional non- 
fiction, and text-books, 16%-12% royalties; sometimes author’s 
expense. Invites Mss. Emily Schonberger, 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, N. Mex. (6- 
10 titles yearly.) Non-fiction of the Southwest, any length. 
Royalties; author’s expense. Invites Mss. 

University of North Carolina Press, Box 510, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. (30-40 titles yearly.) Non-fiction, both adult and juve- 
nile, Royalties; author’s expense. Invites Mss. 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. (15-20 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; American Indian history, petroleum engi- 
neering, science, social sciences, national and international af- 
fairs (60-85,000). Royalties; rarely author’s expense. Savoie 
Lottinville. Invites Mss. 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 3622 Locust St., Phila- 
delphia 4. (About 15 titles yearly.) Non-fiction; technical; 
a few religious books _and_ translations. Royalties; author’s 
expense. Phelps Soule, Dir. Invites Mss. 

University Publishing Co., 1126 Q St., Lincoln, Nebr. (20. to 
30 titles yearly.) Textbooks; non-fiction, adult and juvenile, 
20,000-50,000 words. Royalties. Invites Mss. 

U. S. Camera Publishing Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. (15-20 titles yearly.) Interested particularly in photo- 

ks, technical and otherwise. Reprints, Juvenile fiction with 
hotos or drawings. Plan of remuneration not given. Invites 
Mss. Tom Maloney, Ed. 

Vanderbilt University Press, Nashville 4, Tenn. (6 titles 
yearly.) Non-fiction; religious books; translations. Royalties ; 
author’s expense. Does not invite submissions. C, Nixon. 

Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. (20-30 titles 


yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, travel, 
pular science, music, politics. Juveniles. Royalties. James 
enle. 


‘o., Inc., 250 4th Ave., New York 3. (60 
business, engineering, sci 


Van Nostrand (D.) C 
75 titles yearly.) College textbooks; 
entific, technology. 

1230 6th Ave., New York, (care Simon & 


Schuster). (Approx. 10 titles yearly.) Particularly interested 
in new authors. Novels. Royalties. Invites Mss. Henry W. 
Simon. 


Viking Press, Inc., (The), 18 E. 48th St.. New York. (40 
titles yearly.) Novels, high literary standard. _ Non-fiction, 
adult, all types. Translations. Juvenile books (25 titles yearly.) 


Royalties. 

Wagner (Harr) Pui Co., 609 Mission St. San Fran- 
cisco. (5 titles yearly. Textbooks especially for elementary 
schools. Royalties. Sometimes author’s expense, Harr Wagner. 
Does not invite submission of Mss. 
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Warne (Frederic) & Co., Inc., 79 Madison Ave., New Yor! 
16. Juveniles. Fiction and non-fiction, i tories, r 
non-fiction. Royalties, 

Wartburg (The) Press, 55-59 E. Main St., Columt ic 
(8-10 titles yearly.) Religious books, any length; os ck: 
tion and non-fiction, 10,000, 20,000, 30,000. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. Invites Mss. Dr. Edward C. Fendt. 

_ Washburn (Ives), Inc., 29 W. 57th St., New York 19. (10-12 
titles yearly.) Novels, serious works, memoirs, 75,006. Non 
fiction. Juvenile fiction. Royalties. Ives Washburn, Pres, In- 
vites Mss. 

_ Watston-Guptill Publications, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N 
York 18. (5-10 titles yearly.) Technical books on Art. Royal. 
ties. Does not invite submissions. Guptill. 

_ Webb Publishing Co., (The) Book Divisi 55 E. 10th 
St. Paul, Minn. Books of general interest, 60°90, Poncein 
or outline in advance. Royalti 
C. Hillestad. Invites Mss. 

Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, 
Mo. (Approx. 15 titles yearly.) Text-books. Royalties. Russel/ 
A. Sharp. 

_ Westminister Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (2 
titles yearly.) Novels; religious books; juvenile fiction. ‘ar 
airies. Invites Mss. Mrs. Barbara Snedeker Bates, Fict. Ed.; 
Juv Fict. Ed.; The Rev. L J. Trinterud, Relig- 

Wetzel Publishing Co., Im>., 524 S. Spring St., Los A s 
(10 titles yearly.) Textbooks, trade 


ties. Invites Mss. 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. (5 
Elementary and Junior High School textbooks; juve 


titles.) 
nile non-fiction. Royalties. Edgar E. Wheeler. Does not 
solicit Mss, 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 6. (25 
to 15 titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, ages 6 to 14; no fairy 
tales or verse. Outright purchase or royalty. Does not invite 
manuscripts, due to over-supply. 

Whitman Publishing Co., 1220 Mound Ave., Racine, Wis 
(Many titles Juvenile fiction and_non-fiction; drawings 
for children’s books, games. Reprints. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Lloyd E. Smith. Heavily overstocked except on ac- 
ceptable art work. 

Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 15. (Trade- 
division McGraw-Hill Book Co.) (60 titles yearly.) and 
non-fiction; juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 50-100,000 words 
preferred length. Royalties. Wm. Poole, Ed.-in-Chief. Invites 
Mss. 

Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. (50 
titles yearly.) General publishers of non-fiction, religious 
hooks, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Invites Mss. Linton J. Keit 


Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston, (10-20 
titles yearly.) Juvenile fiction, 40-50,000 words. Semi-educa- 
tional or semi-supplementary reading. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile, history, travel, inspirational, religious. Gift books. 
Royalties. Invites Mss. 


Wiley (John) & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., New York 16. (100 
Technical books; science, engineering, business, 
etc. Royalties. 


Willett, Clark & Company, 37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5. 
(12 to 15 titles yearly.) Religious novels, over 50,000 words, 
any type. Distinctive non-fiction, preferably religious. Poe- 
try. Royalties. Invites Mss. C. é Gaul. 


Williams & Wilkins Co. (The), Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
medicine, biology, bacteriology, istry, ps y - 
medicine, gy, chemistry, psychology. Royal 
Wilson (H. W.) Co., 960 University Ave., New York. (35 
titles yearly.) Bibliographical works for libraries and 
sellers; reference books for debaters. Royalties. H. W. Wilson. 

Winston (John C.) Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia 7. Juve 
nile fiction; texthooks; religious works; biography if it refers 
to juvenile. Royalties; outright purchase for fragmentary Mss. 
Invites Mss. 

Wise (Wm. H.) Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. Educational 
classics, standard sets; illustrated popular reference works. 
Opegnt purchase. Does not invite Mss, Lingard Loud, Gen’! 
od. 


‘ Book , 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, 
School and colle; textbooks. Royalties; x 
pense. William C, Ferguson. 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. Non- 
fiction on international affairs. Royalties. 

World Publishing Co., (The), 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio, (150 titles yearly.) Novels, non-fiction, religious a on 
plays, readings, poetry-reprints, juvenile fiction and non-fiction. 
Royalties, outright purchase. Invites Mss. 


World 


_ Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven 7, Conn. (50 
titles yearly.) Non-fiction, adult; biography, history, economics, 
government, sociology, art, literature, religion, science. Annual 
contest for the Yaie Series of Younger Poets. Royalties, occa- 
sionally author’s expense. Eugene A. Davidson. 

Year Book Publishers, 304 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (Approx. 
20 titles yearly.) Medical books. Royalties. Invites submissions. 
Fred A. Rogers, V. 


Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., (Little Technical Library) 350 Sth Ave., 
New York 1. (25 titles yearly.) Various technical and semi 
technical text-books, novels, non-fiction, 60,000 words and up 
Royalties. B. G. Davis. Invites Mss. 

Zondervan Publishing House, 847 Ottawa Ave., N.W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (100-110 titles eA Religious books. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase. B. D. Zondervan. Invites Mss. 
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The Parents’ Magazine Press, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17, is preparing a new magazine 
for boys from 10 to 16, and is in the market for both 
fiction and non-fiction. Stories should be adventure, 
mystery, or sports, and must be well written. The 
length for short stories is 1500 to 2500 words, for 
short-shorts, 800. “Social significance introduced 
into a story otherwise readable and exciting would be 
a strong selling point,’ according to Richard G. 
Kraus, editor. “We'd also be pleased,’ Mr. Kraus 
adds, “to consider buying first magazine rights for 
unpublished books that could be printed in serial 
form, or for sections of as yet unpublished books. . 
Non-fiction should be timely, lively reading, and ap- 
peal to boys of this age level. This would include 
personality stories, self-help and how-to-do-it articles, 
and interesting historical yarns, both in text and 
comic script form. We will pay 3 cents a word for 
pieces over 500 words. Rates for fillers, quizzes, and 
puzzles are open, depending on quality of material. 
Comic scripts will pay $5 a page.” 

Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, has 
discontinued the feature “Life Would Be More At- 
tractive If.” 

Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, is stressing 
articles at the present time. Lillian G. Genn, non- 
fiction editor, writes: “We are especially interested 
in sports articles of every type, slanted to men. These 
should be written in a lively, anecdotal style and 
should average in length 1200 to 1800 words. Also 
wanted are true life stories and war experiences that 
are dramatic; success stories; “Now It Can Be Told” 
shorties, and material for our column on mystic ex- 
periences. Any contributions to Argosy must have 
strong masculine appeal . . . we can’t emphasize this 
enough since so many would-be contributors are 
sending us material more suitable for a woman's 
magazine. This applies to humor, verse, fillers, and 
short items, as well. Argosy pays good rates, on ac- 
ceptance, and welcomes new writers. It is best to 
query us first.”’ 

Townsend National Weekly, 450 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11, a 10-year-old newspaper with half a million 
readership, is paying from $15 to $25 each week for 
1000-word short-shorts. ‘No definite slant,” writes 
Jesse George Murray, managing editor, “but writers 
should bear in mind that this is a liberal newspaper 
going into the homes of Union workmen, small busi- 
nessmen, and small farmers, as well as old-age pen- 
sioners. It is strictly a family newspaper leaning 
away from sophistication.” 

Atomic Age, 1950 Curtis St., Denver 2, Colorado, 
is a new publication using articles up to 2500 words, 
covering some phase of the new atomic science, and 
written simply enough for the general reading public, 
“Interviews with leading figures in atomic research 
and discussion on what atomic science is doing and 
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m 
will be doing in the future will be especially fa- 
vored,”’ writes Ronald Kurtz. Short stories, fillers, 
photographs, and diagrams on atomics will also be 
considered. Mr. Kutrz promises to report on manu- 
scripts in three weeks, and to pay 1 cent a word and 
up on acceptance. 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
is issuing an invitation to talented artists and writers 
to submit “challenging ideas for features.” Numer- 
ous samples of a proposed feature are not required 
for appraisal if the basic idea is described in de- 
tail. Samples of past work should accompany let- 
ter outlining experience and training. The Syndicate 
assures prompt decision. 

Holiday is a new travel magazine soon to be put 
out by the Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia 3. Manuscript needs will be announced 
later in the A. & J. 

Motor Age, Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia 
39, is looking for well-written automotive main- 
tenance articles by trade journal writers who know 
the field. Articles may run to 1800 words in length, 
and should be accompanied by two or three glossy 
photos. “If a shop is doing unusually well on lubri- 
cation jobs, wheel aligning,. motor tune-ups, etc.,” 
writes Frank J. Serdahely, managing editor, ‘then we 
want to hear about it. The article must stress how 
the automotive shop can increase profits and do a 
certain job faster and better than the one up the 
street.” Reports are promised within a week, and 
payment at good rates is made on publication. 


Pacific Frontier and the Philippines should now be 
addressed at 704 California St., Los Angeles 12. Rev. 
Fred Fertig is the new editor. 

Swank, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 18, which was 
recently revived, reports it is trying to answer all mail 
promptly. 

Pen (formerly F. P. A.), P. O. Box 451, Denver 1, 
Colo., a monthly of which A. A. Lindsey is managing 
editor, pays 5 cents a word on acceptance for articles, 
500 to 1000 words, short stories and vignettes, 500 
to 1500 words; $5 to $10 for verse; $2.50 to $10 
for fillers, and up to $10 for photos. Preferred 
themes are out-of-door, love, domestic, rural, juvenile, 
medical, scientific, fashion, education, health, sports 
—in fact, all material particularly interesting to 
teachers, Federal and Public workers. 

Business Girl, P. O. Box 750, Dallas 1, Texas, pays 
$1 on publication for ‘Street Car Citations,” and 
“Idea Factory” contributions. By-lines are given. Bet- 
ty Oliver, managing editor, will be glad to send a 
sample copy for examination, on request. 

Everybody's Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, has a new editor, Ted Irwin, formerly associate 
editor of Look. Madalynne Reuter is managing ed- 
itor, James Lennon, associate editor. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. _!nternational your books, 
stories, articles, plays, screen stories and radio dramas. Circular A-115 F 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
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POE Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

for 1945 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes, $25: Poetry Book Contest. etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
pROxs ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929: 25c a copy: $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 

Write and sell Short Items, jokes, experiences, etc. No 
long training, polished style and complicated technique 
needed. Big new revised course shows how, with ex- 
amples. List of over 150 markets, with requirements and 
addresses included. $1.00 postpaid. Particulars on other 
helps for writers, also sample copy of WRITER'S FRIEND 
MAGAZINE free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A, 211 S. Valley 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately by experienced typist. Minor 
corrections in grammar, punctuation and _ spelling. 
Carbon copy free. 
50c per 1,000 words. 40c per 1 000 over 10,000. 
Mailed flat for your convenience. 


EDITH K. MILLER 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


New Uim, Minn. 


1245 S. Olive St. 
DO YOU WANT RESULTS??? 


We can help you. Markets are brisk. Publishers are con- 
stantly writing us for script submissions. We specialize in 
the criticism, rewriting, ghost-writing and marketing of 
short stories, booklength manuscripts, etc. Reading fee 
$1.00 for the first thousand words and 50 cents per thou- 
sand thereafter. Hunt up your old or rejected scripts and 
let us see them immediately. What we have done for 
others we can do for you. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 

210 Fifth Ave., (Dept. AJ) New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, efficient service. Minor editing, if desired. 
Carbon free. 
20c per page 
Discount for over 10,000 words 


EDNA M. CLOUGH 
612 First National Bank Building 
San Jose 15, California 


“FUN WITH FILLERS,” $1.00. Contains detailed instructions 
for writing salable articles, plus hundreds of free magazine 
sources and paying markets! “HOW TO MAKE FUNNY 
GAGS,” 50c. Proven methods of the experts! 

FOR YEARS MY MSS. APPEARED IN CORONET, SAT. 
EVE. POST, LIBERTY, etc. I'VE HELPED MANY ASPIR- 
ING AUTHORS ALONG THE RIGHT ROAD TO EDITORS’ 
CHECKS. I CAN HELP YOU! CONSTRUCTIVE ANALY- 
SIS & SELLING ADVICE: $1.00 PER 1000 WORDS. Louis 
Hirsch, Spring Valley 2, N. Y. 


PROMPT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Minor corrections in spelling and punctuation, if de- 
sired. 5Oc per thousand words, 10,000 words or over 
45c a thousand. Minimum charge $1.00. Carbon copy 
free—mailed flat. Poetry Ic per line. 


LORA ROHN 
WAUWATOSA 13, WIS. 


7902 Stickney Ave. 


GOODMARK OF HOLLYWOOD 
creators of fine greeting cards, are now buy- 
ing suitable verses for Valentine, 
Christmas and Birthday. 
standard rates. 


GOODMARK OF HOLLYWOOD 
416 Wall St., Los Angeles, California 


Easter, 
All purchases at 


Los Angeles 5+, 

monthly published by the Automobile Club of Sout!.- 
ern California, is doubling its size and increasing i's 
field of editorial interest, according to an announc:- 


Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 


ment by Phil Townsend Hanna, editor. It is now 
soliciting manuscripts, photographs and illustrations 
interpreting the Far Southwest to motoring travelers 
covering California, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
Nevada, and Southwestern Colorado. Interest is in 
material slanted towards making the Far Southwest 
interesting, exciting, and understandable to the mil- 
lions of American motorists who plan to visit it post- 
war. The emphasis may be on history, natural science, 
scenic attractions, and significant people, past or 
present. Preferred length for features is 1200 to 1500 
words, for short subjects, 250 to 600. Payment is 
made on acceptance at 3 and 4 cents a word. 


Sphere is the name announced by Don Ames of 
the Ames Agency, P. O. Box 925, Santa Fe, N. M.. 
for the new publication to be launched shortly. Present 
plans call for a weekly. In addition to articles and 
fiction of national and international interest, Mr. 
Ames will use cartoons and gag lines in English or 
Spanish, also photos with story sequence or solos of 
prominent people. Until the magazine is established, 
writers should be sure of satisfactory arrangements 
before submitting material for which payment is 
expected. 

True, 1501 Broadway, New York, reports that 
Burtt Evans, former combat correspondent and feature 
editor of Yank, has joined its staff as an associate 
editor. Staff Sergeant Evans served Yank with the 
army in Italy, Persia, North Africa, Egypt, and Trin- 
idad. 

The Chicagoer, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, is now 
being edited by Edwin C. Dunas. Harry C. Green 
who edited the first issue will act as contributing 
editor. The big editorial need is for filler material. 
“We play down all long serious fiction,’ states Rob- 
ert M. Coates, business manager. “Articles are as- 
signed to members of the staff as are features.” 

The Safety Soundboard, 1324 Jacksonville Ave.. 
Bend. Oregon, which recently requested fillers, gives 
the following specific subjects on which odd and 
unusual facts are desired: paper and paper making, 
watches and time pieces, insecticides, clothing and 
textiles; insurance of all forms; cooking and heating 
appliances; butane and propane gas. Items can be 
taken from newspapers, magazines, and_ technical 
books. The source from which it was taken should 
accompany each item, according to Helen S. Weil. 


LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 26 YEARS 


We sell books, short stories, articles, verse, plays, 
scenarios, radio scripts. Editing, revision, criti- 
cism, ghost writing. Beginners welcomed. Spe- 


cialists in hard-to-sell manuscripts. Write for 
complete information regarding our resultful 
service. ANITA DIAMANT 


WRITERS WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York City 


WANT HELP IN A HURRY? 
COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 
MONTHLY $7.50, or single criticism, posting plots, poe- 
try. $1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) _. $2.90 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) _ $2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Tricks of the tiade) $2.0 


MILDRED I. REID 


213144 Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinc's 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


FICTION 
RADIO 
ARTICLE 
FEATURE 
SCREEN 
JOURNALISM 
ENGLISH 


Professional 


Training 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 


manuscript criticism. ... Personal, directed 


writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


for'Writers 


GEARY’S POETRY MAGAZINE 


Poems Short-short Stories Articles 
ALL KINDS OF JUVENILES 
Poems Stories Articles Puzzles 


Subscription $2.00 a Year in advance 
Edward Geary—Editor & Publisher 
1908 THIRD STREET, NE., CANTON 4, OHIO 
ATTENTION POETS Cash for Poems 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor national writer's magazine 
Constructive criti- 
cism of mss. 
Individual assign- 


PROFESSIONAL 
INDIVIDUAL for beginning 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS cea collabora- 


Free reading and 
report on novels. 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 
1000 thereafter. Write for informa- 
tion concerning beginners’ course and 
personal collaboration. 


All mss., except novels, returned with- 
in 10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574 Terrace Ave. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not Selling need expert revision of their 
scripts. Twentv years’ editorial experience qualifies me to 
render that assistance. Agents welcome stories ‘‘doctored” 
by me. Editors. agents and clients comanend my work. 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. Free office report 
on one short story if you mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
Literary Consultant 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


CHECK A DAY! 
Cash in on the wide demand for fillers among magazines of 
all varieties and also trade journals. ‘““CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS” shows you, step by step, how to “hit upon” 
ideas for fillers, how to gather material, and how to write 
and sell these short articles. This money-making guide also 
furnishes 365 subjects—one a day for a whole year!—and 
gives reliable markets for the fillers. Special, 50c. 
FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Anderson, S. C. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


Does your last yarn SMELL? 
Eliminate the odor and SELL! 
* Are you curious to learn the opinion three writers 
offer when they read your yarn? 


* Find out how good, or bad, other writers’ yarns 
are. 3 mss. will be sent to you for a look-see. 


* An experienced writer critically evaluates your ms. 
The WRITER-CRITIC CIRCLE 
$3.00 per story (lengths up to 5,000 words) 


For information, drop us a line, or, better, send your 
Ms. and M.O. to 


THADINE HEDGES GRANT OBERG 
1618 Fairmount-3, Wichita 6, Kans. 


DOUBLE waririns INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘‘Sherwood Brief.” 

Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell. Double 
your writing income—and mcre—by devoting your writing 
talent wholly to soundly potter. character motivated, action 
packed STORIES THAT SELL. 

A “Sherwood Brief’’ is a rough draft of a story. It con- 
sists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, exciting 
Soncrigtinne, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade names, 
and sparkling action incidents—all written expressly for 
you. From this Brief you write your own story in your 
own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write successfully 
‘Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client sold 3 stories from 4 
Bri A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


* WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


Prefessor. World Traveler, Radio Artis 
"1715 S. Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 
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LITERARY HELP 
From a Selling Writer 


| am offering you my help after making a living 
with the pen for 15 years. During the past five 
years | have sold every manuscript | have written. 
That is why | know | can help you. 

| have no printed forms or courses. My help is 
strictly individual, designed to make your manuscript 
sell. Write me a letter, giving a brief outline of what 
you have written and the help you require, and | shall 
advise you of the procedure to be followed. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


$$$ POETRY PAYS $$$ 


Over 300 markets PAY CASH for poems. Whatever 

te, Popular, Religious, Humorous, Chil- 

ry, or Miscellane- 

ous, marke with 

their editorial needs, policies and when they pay. 

PLUS, ‘‘Selling Your Verse,’’ complete instructions by 
marketing your poems. SPECIAL, with this ad, $1.00 


MERLE BEYNON Department 4 
4627 Lewis Ave. S. E weihennten 20, D. C. 


YOUR MS. WAS REJECTED? 


Mail it to us—we’'ll mre changes that will satisfy you; 
or your wey * refundci! No time spent on spelling cor- 
rection change the article or story sf it should 
SELL! (Most  Ghanages made on ithe MS. itself.) 

RATES: First 1,000 $2.00 
Each additional 100 | | 


— Sorry, nothing over 10,000 — 


Alan W. Farrant Box 1922, Wilshire-La Brea Station, 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Qualify for Certified Grapho- Analyst Degree, 
Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 hourly 
spare time, in new uncrowded profession 


Graduates in employment and credit 
fields, police departments, courts, and in 
rivate practice as Personal Problem and 
Vocational Counselors. 3,000 word test lesson 
and illustrated GRAPHO-ANALYST Free. 


ADDRESS A.1.G.A., INC., JOPLIN, MO. 


YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you 

oduce salable material. Low-cost basic training for 
st rong Typing, rough-draft revision and critical 
analysis services. Moderate fees. Details furnished 


without obligation. 
BLACKMON 


ROBERT C. 
Box 728 Florence, South Carolina 


ATOMIC ENERGY IN SMALL 


PACKAGES! 

“How to Publish Your Own Writing 
Profitably”’ 

By Richard Tooker 

A new pamphlet handbook guaranteed to start 

the wheels of the deadest idea factory. Open 

sesame to instant success for many ambitious 

scribes. Only 35¢ postpaid. 

A few remainders of the paperbound edition of 

the sensational book ‘‘Writing for a Living” 

are still available at $1.25 postpaid. BOTH 

BOOKS $1.50. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


Love Novels and 15 Western Tales, Popular Pub.- 
lications, 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17, both of 
which have been on a monthly basis for some time, 
are wide open for good fiction. 

Ziff-Davis, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, is 
bringing out two new science 
Comics and Science Today. Both are open for ma- 
terial. 

Gentlemen, 17 E. 42nd St., 
pocket-size monthly for men, 
pearance. It will be published and edited by E. ( 


! 

New York 17, is a new ‘ 
i 

Rayner, former publisher of Radio Digest. Brief. ar- ! 

I 

I 

I 


soon to make its ap- 


ticles on sports, fashion, business, politics, and wo- 
men, and possibly one long piece of fiction, will be 
used. Payment is as yet indefinite. 

The Young Scientist, 1950 Curtis St., Denver 2, 
Colorado, pays 1 cent a word and up on acceptance _ 
for articles up to 2500 words covering experiments or » 


discussions in such fields as electricity, chemistry, 
physics, photography, astronomy, etc., for young peo- [ 
ple 13 to 21 years of age. 
Zondervan Publishing House, 847 Ottawa Avenuc, ) 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich., is in the market for s 

junior age stories to be compiled in an _ illustrated 
story book. “These stories,” writes T. W. Engstrom, E 
Book Editor, “must have a strong evangelical or moral = 

quality, but strictly “preachy” tales cannot be accepted. 
Stories well-plotted and well-written, which accom- rm 
plish a specific purpose through an interesting tale, anc 
stand an excellent chance of acceptance. A good story Pol 
spr 


can run to 2500 or even 3000 words, but the majority 
will be of shorter lengths. It is possible that, in the Ror 
case of exceptionally good copy, two scripts by one A 
author might be used. Payment of 1 cent a word will 
be made on acceptance. All scripts and queries should 203 
be sent to Ken Anderson, 211 E. Indiana St., — 
Wheaton, III. 


Select Features Co., 565 Sth Ave., New York, A. 
A. Preciado, general manager, writes: “We are in 
the market for (1) short daily features of not more 
than 350 words which can win a permanent spot 
in a daily newspaper. No humor or _ inspirational 
features wanted. (2) 1200-word ghosted articles with 
famous people on timely subject with original view- 
point. Should be in series from three to six articles. 
(3) Two-column panels which tell striking story. 
While our policy is to pay on standard royalty basis 
we will also arrange to pay upon acceptance first 
class rates and allow writers who produce weekly 
drawing accounts against royalties. We report in 
two weeks.” 

The Sunday Amarillo Press, P. O. Box 3278, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, is in the market for factual illustrated 
articles about the Southwest, according to Bob Moore, 
publisher. Articles should average about 1000 words, 
but shorter ones will be accepted. Articles over 1000 
words must be of unusual merit to warrant ac- 
ceptance. Current as well as historical news features Si 
about the Southwest are desired, with travel, sports. 
cowboy lore, favorite themes. Mr. Moore promises 
payment of 1/4, cent a word, and $1 for acceptable 
photos. No unused manuscripts will be returned 
unless self-addressed, stamped envelopes are enclosed. 


All Sports Digest, Ridgewood, N. J., a monthly 
edited by Robert J. J. Curley, pays from 1 cent to 5 Thi 


cents a word, on acceptance, for items about sports hos 
personalities; articles, humorous, inspirational or ies 


structive dealing with all phases of athletics; fiction,[ AB 


1400 words tops; non-fiction, 350 to 850 words; fill-J 9° 
ers under 60 words and good humor. Two dollars to 
$5 will be paid for verse with a sports angle. 118 


SHORT STORIES ARTICLES, BOOKS, 
NOVELS SOLD. 


Our commission 10‘7. If your material is salable, we 
are located in the largest publishing center in the 
world and can offer it to the proper market. For 
beginners, our fees are $1 per 1,000 for the first 3,000 


words, plus 50c for each additional 1,000. We shall 
either sell on a 10% basis, or return the ‘script with 
friendly, constructive criticism, explaining how it 
should be revised in order to sell. Book-length novels 
read free. 

“I know short story technique. My own stories having 
been featured in Street and Smith Publications, in 


you make the first sale.’"—Eleanor Roberts Parker, 
Editor. MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 
154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. New York 7, N. Y. 


Young's Magazine, in the U. S. Navy Magazine, OUR 
NAVY, and other newsstand periodicals. Let me help 


Do your stories fail to ‘“‘click?’’ Perhaps they lack 
that elusive thing called ‘‘suspense.’’ i believe | can 


tell you how to inject it. Let me criticize one story; 
yeu'll send more. And you'll sell. $1.00 per thou- 
sand words. Minimum charge, $3.00 


GEORGIA MASTERSON 
Box 9235, Station S Los Angeles 5, California 


POLI VOPE-— pulls its oar 


A polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and hy eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
weight, postage and containers—saving more than its cost. 
Polivopes, sizes 8%x11”, expand for book- length scripts, or 


spread out for odd size cartoons. 


Price $1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles— 


Roundtrip or Combination Mail. 
A dime birngs full size trial Polivopes and 
Approved by the U. S. Post st Office oy 
G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th Street 


information. 


PROBLEM STUDIES 


John Gallishaw 


are being issued in three volumes. 


The first volume is reserved for 
direct distribution to you if you own 
or have access to his companion vol- 
ume of Case Studies, referred to 
constantly. 


It is NOT AVAILABLE in book- 
stores. 


It contains Six Basic Problems. 

To keep down costs, it is paper- 
bound. 

For copy by book-post remit $1.50 


The Recorder 


JOHN GALLISHAW’S 
OFFICE 
12345 Shoshone Avenue 


Granada Hills, California 


Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 
: Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


For Amateurs 
“POETRY SKELETONS”’ 
to keep your verses straight, $1. 
Poems criticized, $1 per 16 lines, with advice, 
questions answered, budding poets helped over 
hard places. 


Address, POETRY SENTINEL, 
132 9th St. Oakland 7, Calif. 


IF YOU CAN COPY “siece CARTOONS 


You may earn up to $35.00 weekly, spare or 
full time, home or office, in a New Duplicating 
Service for Advertisers. Your name on a post- 
card will bring full particulars. 


Argyle 9, Wisconsin 


AD-SERVICE, 


THIS FARCE CALLED ‘CIVIL LAW’ 


A pamplet that makes lawyers mad; judges 
sad; litigants glad. 


Postcard brings prospectus. 


CRUSADER PUB. CO. 


Box 113-A Childersburg, Ala. 


SELL AROUND THE WORLD 


The INTERNATIONAL WRITER'S CLUB now has out- 
lets around the globe for your manuscripts. Writing is 
no longer national or insular, but is International. 
New markets are now open to all writers. 

Free legal advice to clients. Translations into any 
language. The home of WOODFORD’S SLANT. NO 
READING FEES. 10% commission, after sale. A com- 
plete and unique literary agency service. 


For more complete information write 


INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ CLUB 


P. O. Box 6218 Houston 6, Texas 


THE HOUR HAS STRUCK! 


This is the end of an age. A new civilization and order 
is at hand. Learn the astounding facts of 76,000 years of 
human history. Find out what 
lies ahead. Be prepared. 20c in stamps or coin 
ge your life. Send for LEMURIA E INC OMPAR- 

. illustrated informative booklet on the New Or- 
der. 25,000th printing. Write today. 


Be a Citizen of the New World 
LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP — Dept. J 


118 North Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles 4, California 


as happened—what = 


FOR ONE WRITER 


Who’d made only $5, |! sold $450 worth (also an 
article for her husband to FOREIGN SERVICE at 
$75, and another to HOLY NAME JOURNAL). | know 
markets as well as material. (Where would you send 
a short article on aiding the deaf? | sold it to SONO- 
TONE CORP. at another $75.) I've sold all types, from 
books to shorts. Journalism grad., U of Ill. 17 years 
as agent. Reading fee: $1 first 1,000 words, 50c per 
1,000 additional. Maximum $15. 10% charged on 
sales made. 


JOHN T. KIERAN 1604 Vermilion Danville, II. 
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OF BOOKS: 


@We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly | 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


@If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series)—you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 

@If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Strong envelopes for mailing manuscripts flat, 25 
outgoing and 25 return, $1.25; for manuscripts folded 
twice, 50 outgoing and 50 return, $1.25; Bond manu- 
script paper (16 1b.), 500 sheets, $1.50. Postpaid. Other 
supplies at reasonable prices. Moneymaking and writ- 
ers’ books. List free. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES 


UNDERHILL PRESS 
ARKANSAS 


BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES! 


You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the be- 
ginner’s best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, 
prepared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 


6233 Delmar Blvd. St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
ccessf 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day- 


by-day guidance through preliminary note- taking 
acters. and the idea, the ewchar- 


ae ecagtioreny a novel may be the form in 
Ay 


Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


‘ul in it, need a larger form to express 


hasis, writing the first 
te “to “follow. assures a soundly built bane 
will ‘sell. 


“find yourself” as a writer 
Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
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Aero Review, Penn Yan, N. Y., is a new monthly 
aviation digest magazine scheduled to appear short, 
It will use both reprint and original material, paying 
for the latter at 1 cent a word, on acceptance. “High 
er rates,”’ states John L. Scherer, editor, ‘will be paid 
once the magazine has become established.’ Articles 
Mr. Sherer explains, can be on any phase of aviation 
activity so long as they are of the popular, non- 
technical type like those found in digests of a general 
nature. Lengths will run from 350 to 2300 words, 
with particular emphasis on articles of 1500 to 1700 
words. Photos will not be used, but pertinent avia- 
tion sketches will be paid for at $3 to $5 on accept 
ance. Higher rates will be paid for well-illustrated 
articles. The editors are all war veterans (AAF of- 
ficer pilots) with previous experience on national 
magazines and newspapers. They have no_ taboos, 
and articles of comment or criticism will be welcomed 
if substantiated by facts. 

Liberty Magazine, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19, 
is interested in short stories of 4500 to 5000 words 
and two-part stories from 10,000 to 12,000 words. 
in addition to short stories of 1000 to 1500 words, 
Kathryn Bourne, fiction editor, informs us. 

Jewelry, 381 4th Ave., New York 16, weekly news 
magazine of the jewelry industry, is in the market for 
news items and feature articles from all aspects of the 
trade affecting retailers or manufacturers. Spot news 
may be of the store’s opening, modernization pro- 
grams, taking on of new lines, profitable merchandis- 
ing efforts, attractive window displays (with photo- 
graphs), robberies, obituaries, men returning to work 
from the armed service, local trade items and the like. 
Articles should be angled for any of the following 
special issues: diamonds and rings, watches, costume 
jewelry and accessories, or around a specialty such as 
the store's gift department or advertising campaign. 
all from 1000 to 1500 words. Photographs should 
accompany. if possible. Rate of payment is 45 cents 
an inch for news, 1 cent a word for articles, and $3 
for photographs. Albert S. Keshen, managing editor, 
would welcome queries from prospective contributors 
and assures prompt replies. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., Uew York 
10, has a department, “I'd Like To See Them Make,” 
which uses pet gadget ideas, for each of which $5 is 
paid. A recent page used the following suggestions, 
illustrated with sketches: “Vacant Sign for Taxicabs” 
“Even-Margin Typewriter’; “Tracer Golf Ball’; “Re 
volving-Door Arrester,” and “Coin Changer For Pay 


Phone.” 
ONE UNDERWORLD 


(Continued from Page 11) 


classed as second, and stuck firmly to the belief 
that the country was secretly run by them. To him, 
“The King” ran all of the city that counted for any- 
thing, and even after a new administration had 
slapped the local underworld boss in durance vile he 
couldn’t bring himself to the realization that the king 
was dead. 

Just how he reconciled such a thought with the 
fact that our mayor, judges, and policemen were still 
his enemies is something to contemplate. 

Therefore, when you write of such people, the 
first need is to understand underworld psychology. 
After that, you won't have to worry much about 
the lingo they speak. It takes more than a dictionary 
of gangster talk to create a fictional hoodlum. First 
of all, you must understand the character himself 
and know what makes him tick. 
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My Love, Editorial Management, Inc., 1841 Broad- 
way, New York 23, a confession magazine planned 
some time ago, but withheld from publication until 
certain government restrictions were lifted, will be 
brought out shortly. Plans call for a long-length of 
16,000 words, novelettes, shorts of 5000 to 6000, fact 
articles, 1500 to 3000, by-lined personality stories, 
and self-help material. Payment will be 21/4 cents 
and up for fiction, 3 cents and up for fact, with 
“quick decisions and fast checks,” to quote F. J. 
Buse, publisher. All manuscripts and queries should 
be addressed to Miss Ethel Pomeroy, editor; at 66 E. 
78th St., New York 21. 


Buick Magazine, 818 Hancock Ave. W., Detroit 1, 
Mich., which ceased publication for the duration, is 
scheduled to be revived shortly after the first of next 
year. “At that time,” writes A. J. Cutting, editor, 
“we will be interested in considering short feature 
articles up to 500 words on motoring and allied sub- 
jects. Articles concerning unusual or interesting places 
of natural beauty or historic significance; festivals or 
celebrations of more than local interest; state projects 
or industries related to progress; unusual hobbies; 
suggestions for motor trips, outings, roadside picnics 
are among the types of subjects of interest to us. No 
fiction or verse will be used.’’ There are no set rates 
for material, as each article will be considered indi- 
vidually. If possible, illustrations and photographs 
should accompany each article. Mr. Cutting advises 
writers to query before preparing material. 

Romance (Popular Publications), 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York, is using three-part serials running around 
30,000 words. “These should be modern love stories 
with strong suspense to carry over the breaks,” writes 
Peggy Graves, editor. ‘A slight mystery angle will 
be acceptable. There is also a great need for novel- 
ettes from 13,000 to 15,000 words.’ Payment is 1 
cent a word and up, on acceptance. 

Olive Leaf has moved from 3939 Pine Grove Ave., 
Chicago 13, to 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4. Ruth 
Bonander, editor, is seeking 600-word religious and 
adventure short stories for boys and girls 9 to 11 
years of age, 500-word articles, and verse, 8 to 12 
lines in length. Low rates are paid on publication. 

Children’s Press, Inc., Jackson Blvd. and Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, a subsidiary of the Regensteiner 
Corp. of Chicago, has been formed with its aim the 
production of books that are original in concept, sig- 
nificant in content, and outstanding in color and 
design. Margaret Friskey, editor, and author of many 
books for children, is desirous of seeing original and 
distinctive material suitable for children’s books. 

Common Sense, 10 E. 49th St., New York 17, an- 
nounces that James W. Ivy has been named manag- 
ing editor, succeeding Daniel Bell who has become 
a member of the faculty of the University of Chicago. 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
18, announces a $5000 Prize Contest to initiate the 
Whittlesey House Fellowship Awards for books on 
scientific subjects written for the layman. Contestants 
must submit by December 1, 1945, a complete plan 
for their projected books, together with 10,000 words 
of the manuscript. Complete, satisfactory manuscripts 
will be required of the prize winners by December 1, 
1946. Contest folders may be obtained by writing to 
the publishing house. 

Reynal & Hitchcock, 20th Century-Fox Films, and 
Hawley Publications, together are offering an unlim- 


FLASH! FLASH! 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its” 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for rew writers. 

The Plot Genie ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama’’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery”’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it’’ plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


The price of ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama” and ‘‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our Catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept 300, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER. 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author ot HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 


paid, $1.00. 


ARTICLE and FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is easy and profitable. My 
special course of instruction teaches plainly what subjects 
to select, how to write about them, where to get informa- 
tion, and where to sell the material you wee Write for 


full particulars and terms, mentioning A. & J. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


CRITICISM REVISION 

Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself help you sell. 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report: folio alone 50c. 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE 

Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Box 202-J3 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


* 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
* * * 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | ‘have sold some 3000-3500 


stories... articles... serials . . . series. Now, 


I'm teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to: 
Dept. J 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanford, 


THE GHOSTERS 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly rete sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a tok can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 


Write for Sample and Literature 


Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. A-10, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


“THE INDEPENDENT WRITER” 


copy . si» » « pone 


(with free $2.00 copy of 1946 Market Directory) 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or 
book store can not supply, order direct from: 

THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 

Somerville 24, New Jersey 


BEGINNING 


WRITERS 


Copyrighted MIND-STIMULATOR awakens new Powers 
in your Mind to THINK UP new ideas in any field; helps 
you to FIND YOURSELF .. . the REAL YOU and your 
REAL Opportunity to advance ‘‘years in months’’ finan- 
cially. Write Dr. Tibolt 24B, Philadelphia 20. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest Win- 
ners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash in 
on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,”’ filled with 
Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning En- 


tries. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ited number of writing fellowships to service men 0: 
women who have written for Yank, Stars and Stripes 
or any other military publication, to enable them « 
develop their book ideas. Each fellowship pays $400: 
in advance option money—$1000 for each five-pagy 
outline of a novel or factual boot: which is acceptabk 
to all three; this amount to be paid in 100 weekly 
installments to allow the author to expand his ‘de 
to a 30-page synopsis and write 20,000 words of the 
manuscript, and $3000 to those authors whose synop 
sis and sample writing are satisfactory to all three 
companies. With this $4000 in advance money, the 
author can retire for a year with economic security 
to write his novel, biography, or history. If the book 
is acceptable when completed, Reynal & Hitchcock 
will publish the book, at its usual author's royalties, 
Hawley Publications will reprint the book at the 
customary reprint royalties, and 20th Century-Fox will 
take up its movie option for a price that rises on a 
sliding scale to $10,000. For full information, write 
the $4000 Fellowship Awards, 20th Century-Fox Film 
Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., New 
York 16, has announced a series of Fiction Fellow- 
ships totaling $3000 to be awarded in cooperation 
with the University of Kansas City Review, the Prairie 
Schooner, and the School of Letters of the University 
of Iowa. The fellowships will be available to authors 
whose work has appeared in either of the magazines 
or who have attended the University of Iowa School 
of Letters, who submit the best four chapters and 
outlines of a proposed novel before June 15, 1946. 
Complete contest details may be secured from the 
Fellowship Editor of the company at the above ad- 
dress. 


The Reid Writers’ 1945 Short Story Contest offers 
a first prize of not less than $25 for the best short 
story between 2500 and 4800 words submitted be- 
tween November 1 and December 1, 1945. Deadline 
is November 30, 1945. In the event that the dona- 
tions which are being made by the Chicago and Evan- 
ston Branch of the Reid Writers’ Club run between 
$35 and $50, there will be a second prize for the 
best juvenile short story not exceeding 1500 words. 
And if the donations run higher, there will be a third 
prize for the best poem not to exceed 20 lines. Only 
writers who have not sold a story or book since 
June 1, 1945, are eligible for the contest. Manuscripts 
must be marked “Attention: Mr. Warfield,” and 
usual contest rules must be observed. No contestant 
may submit more than one entry. The Award Board 
will consist of Mildred I. Reid, founder of the club, 
and four members of the club whom Miss Reid con- 
siders best qualified to judge technique. For addi- 
tional information, contestants should write to Mil- 
dred I. Reid, 30 N. La Salle St., Room 845, Chicago 2. 

This Month, 247 Park Ave., New York 17, an- 
nounces a Fiction Contest open to all writers. The 
type of fiction desired must be “nothing trivial, no 
routine material,’ according to Ada Siegal, editor. 
“What is wanted is reading to remember,” she ex- 
plains. ‘““We are interested in unusual, high-standard 
fiction, emphasizing off-trail contents, with stress on 
building up good characterizations or human interest 
moods rather than action plots or boy-meets-girl situ- 
ations.”” Requisite length is between 3000 and 4000 
words. In addition to the purchase price of each 
story bought ($250). there will be three final prizes, 
a $500 victory bond and two $100 victor, bonds. 
There will be no outside judges. Selection will be by 
the board of editors of the magazine. Deadline fir 
submission of entries is March 1, 1946. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) ; 
fornia—in 19347) It was largely due to his intlu- 
ence that the Vanguard Press was established, dedi- 
cated to the publishing of significant books at low 
prices. He is now working on the seventh book in 
a series (the “Lanny Budd" novels), covering the 
story of World War I and the advent of fascism. 
“Dragon Harvest,” the sixth book, was a best-seller 


last summer. 
AAA 


Late replies on the Author-Agent question have 


been received from four authors: Bess Streeter Al- 
drich, who says, “No agent for me for short stories 
or books. But very necessary for by-products—movies, 
syndication, and foreign rights;’’ Irving Bacheller, 
have never employed an author's agent. They do 
good work but I have not needed their help;’’ Harry 
Harrison Kroll, ‘Part of the time I use an agent and 
part of the time I don’t. It depends on circumstances. 
My agent is Maximillian Becker, New York,” and 
Yoziel B. Mirza who does not employ an agent. 
AAA 


“Pudding before meat,’ an old New England cus- 
tom. Time now for meat. Maren Elwood, profes- 
sional writing coach, and author of “Characters Make 
Your Story,” appears again in A. & J., this time 
showing how to put dash and verve into drab and 
toneless manuscripts (“The Key to Vivid Writ- 
ing’) “My target was Blue Book,” Michael 
Gallister wrote us, following with an article by that 
title which reveals how a secretary with writing am- 
bitions eventually perforated the Blve Book bull's- 
eye with acceptable stories. . . . Merton S. Yewdale, 
editor with a warm heart for beginners, contributes 
“A Message to Young Novelists.” . . Cedric W. 
Windas, California marine painter and writer, con- 
denses thousands of words into a few statements that 
can be “set to pictures.’ Result: those “Illustrated 
Features” that are growing so in popularity. 
Charles Carson, whose “Story Progression” in the 
June issue was so well received, is with us again with 
“One Underworld.” And our annual list of 
book publishers—with more new names than we have 
ever had before! 


Q. & A. DEPARTMENT 


This is a free service for readers of The Author & 
Journalist. Questions should be accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope for reply. 


Here is the 


EASIEST way to write for DAY 


As a special introductory offer to A. & 
J. readers, I'll send several pages of in- 
formation about the quickest path to 
writing success. There is no charge or 
obligation. 


| have helped hundreds make sales 
with this proven method. And now | 
have an improved approach. Many 
famous writers got their first break this 
way. And many professionals use it to 
increase their incomes. 


Just send a postcard for the FREE IN- 
FORMATION. No obligation, but please 
be prompt. The present supply is 
limited. 


MY QUALIFICATIONS: 


Director of a national writer's service for past eight 
years, 


My own stories and articles have appeared in over 
sicty magazines. | have helped clients sell to vritually 
every magazine published. 


Former editor of Writer’s Guide magazine. 


Now | can give you my personal help to guide 
you to quick sales. 


Saunders Int. Cummings 


Box 609-A Colorado Springs, Colo. 


“As a beginner in the field of juvenile books (I have 
written juvenile short stories, but not books), I am up 
against a baffling problem. Illustration. I am not an 
artist and most publishers of juveniles want illustra- 
tions. Sometime I wish you wou!d publish an article 
on the subject. It’s not easy to find good artists who 
will work with comparatively unknown writers, and 
who can illustrate whimsical end fanciful iaies.”’-—P. L. 

A Siri Andrews, children’s book editor of Henry Holt 
and Co., New York, writes this encouraging reply: 

“It is not necessary for the author to provide an 
illustrator or illustrations for his stories. I think the 
publisher accepts the stories on their own merit as 
literature, or as stories with good entertainment vabue, 
and then finds the illustrator who best expresses the 
spirit or atmosphere of the story. 

“The author may often suggest the artist he would 
like to have illustrate his book, but just as often the 
selection is left to the publisher. My own feeling is 
that good material does not need to be bolstered by 
pictures for acceptance, though I admit that for sales 
or even for reader appeal, illustrations are often a 
help.” 


5012 S.VAN NESS AVE., LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. a AX. 19366 
GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in distinctive 
ghosting of novels and all types of writing, including 
radio commercials and advertising copy. Also Hollywood 
Studio representative for Nicholas Literary Agency to sub- 
mit novel manuscripts. Return postage required on inquiry. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, typed, marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handled. . 
Write for catalogue. 

Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


WRITERS 
WHAT ABOUT THAT PICTURE 
IN YOUR TYPEWRITER? 


Never in the history of Hollywood were suitable stories 
ever so scarce. The need is for outstanding original 
stories, books or plays of real drama, situation comedy 
and comedy drama. 

! represent established authors as well as new writers 
and offer both sales service and criticism. My terms 
are reasonable. 

Write today for my FREE booklet explaining my 


service. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


Would you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable Magazine 
Institute course in writing, without further obligation? 
Of course, you would. But you may say, “That sim- 
ply isn’t possible.” 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique “dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing stories, articles, 
and sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text “Modern Writing,” 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specif'c editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get the first two writing assignments so 
that you may see exactly what sort of work the course 
offers, plus a self-examination quiz and reading and 
home practice suggestions that you can use at once to 
improve your written expression. This is material you 
simply can’t duplicate elsewhere, worth many times the 
price you will pay. 

ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This is an 
experimental offer which may have to be withdrawn at any 
time. We believe that so many will want to go on with the 
course after seeing it that we can afford this unusual plan. 
Whether you decide to go on with the course or not. how- 
ever, the material we send is yours to keep without further 
obligation. Simply fill out the coupon and mail with a 
dollar, today. 

The Magazine Institute, Inc., 4511-C, Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

I enclose one dollar for sample writing course material 
with the understanding I am under no further obligation. 


Name 


Address 


(Correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Send for my complete list and save money. PRINT- 
ING SPECIAL: 125 8%x1l letterheads and 125 en- 
velopes both printed with the same 3 or 4 line copy 
only $1.50. Checks add 5c. Writers books bought, sold, 
rented. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies since 1935 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of my work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook 
($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT WOOD ANSON. N. 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is five 
cents a word first insertion, four cents subsequent, cash 
with order; box number counts as five words; add ten 
cents per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary 
critics and agents, correspondence schools, typists, and 
stationers, are not admitted to this column. All copy is 
subject to approval by the publishers, and readers are 
requested to report promptly any dissatisfaction with 
treatment accorded them by advertisers. 


RESEARCH BY TRAINED LIBRARIAN in li- 
braries of World’s largest university. Scientific 
subjects, government documents, specialties. R. 
ELWONGER, 2159 Vine St., Berkeiey, Calif. 


NEW! BEAUTIFUL! DIFFERENT! 50,000 Christ- 
mas cards, 100—$1.75. Own poem or greeting 
printed to order. Liberal, useful samples, 30c. 
Hobbycraft Studio, Donelson, Tenn. 


WRITERS! Earn $1 to $100. Sell anecdotes, em- 
barrassing moments, children’s sayings, jokes, 
etc. Market list and instructions, $1. H. Haug, 
1913 Rhodes, St., Arlington, Va. 

FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short-short story. 
Shows how to really write SALABLE work, 
$1.00. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 

GEARY’S POETRY MAGAZINE—Cash for poems. 
Short-shorts. Juveniles. Subscription—-$2 a 
year in advance. Edward Geary, Editor-Pub- 
lisher. 1908 Third St., NE., Canton 4, Ohio. 


YOU, TOO, CAN BE “Writing Verse for Profit’— 
a thoroughly practical study of how to write 
SALABLE verse. $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Pa. 

START A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE in 
your own home. An interesting, profitable hob- 
by in your spare time. L. Mae Burst, Coronado 
Beach, Florida. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


EDITOR—A LEADING greeting card manufac- 
turer desires the services of an Editor. Perma- 
nent position, with a fine opportunity to ad- 
vance. Write giving full details and salary de- 
sired. P. O. Box 28, Dept. E, Madison Square 
Sta., New York City. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can 
EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sold $141.50 
worth of stories and articles in one month. My special 
course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVEN!LE 
MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary to know 
Write for terms. Mention Author & Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


New 


WRITERS 
NEEDED 


to re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines and 
books. Splendid opportunity to “broak into” fasci- 


nating writing field. May ag | you 

$5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 

rience unnecessary. Write toda 

for FREE details. Postcard will 

do. NO OBLIGATION. D ETAILS 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210—J8 S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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GREETING CARD EDITOR WANTED by large 

firm with studios in New York and Chicago 
area. Unless you have had previous experience 
in this field do not apply. Work includes writ- 
ing, purchasing, revising, and applying verses. 
Applicant must have o ty, executive 
talent, and an ability to “get things done.” 
State age, extent of experience, and give sam- 
ples of work. Replies will be held confidential. 
Address GREETING, Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


POETS: 100 authentic markets, with specifica- 
tions, 50c. HERRICK, Essex, Conn. 

G.I. JOE IN THE WAR. Booklet of war verses by 
A Gold Star Pather. 75c a copy. No tax. ELL- 
WYN C. ROBERTS, RK. F. D. No. 2, Canton, Ohio. 


COMPLETE ASSISTANCE for all writers. Inquire 
National Writers Club, 1839 Champa, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 

PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


BESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. oad 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D. C. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBEBS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

WRITERS—Phonograph Recordings made of your 
poems, jokes, storiettes. 1!/2 ute re a 
60c! Lasting gifts. Bansett Press, Box 28, Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC COLLECTIONS NEWSPA- 
PER PICTURE FILES WANTE With and 
interest, old-time and modern U. S., industrial, 
geographic, foreign pictures. Description, ap- 
ones roximate number, and price. Three Lions, Pu 

hers, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 


WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? Proved 
sang are hundreds. They say: “At last a sys- 
that really works.” Dr. Tibolt, 22B, Phila. 20. 


name AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Practical 
book of specific self-help instructions for writ- 
ing marketing fiction and non-fiction. $1. 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 


SUCCESS defeats failure when the mind over- 
comes nervousness. Send today for my en- 
lightening, free pamp phlet, “How my nerves de- 
— me.” Herbert J. LeBeau, Box 52, Carney, 

ch. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY! Earn Mon- 
ey at Home! “100 Sparetime Homework Plans.” 
Complete Instructions, 60 pages, 25c. Homework 
Publications, Desk C, 814—44th Avenue, San 
Prancisco. 

A $100-A-MONTH ag at home! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy, en- 
— pastime. Details, 25c. (refundable). 

aura Dickson, 233 Main Building, Lander Col- 
lege, Greenwood, S. C. 


NEED HELP? Experienced ghost-writers will take 
assignments. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama, 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


HELPFUL HINTS to Amateur Songwriters that 
may save you dollars. Send 60c and stamp to 
J. M. Russell, Rt. 3, Box 26, Kent, Wash. 


“WRITE THAT SONG JUST FOR FUN.” Truth 
about amateur songwriting. Booklet, 50c. 
Holden, Publisher, Germantown 2, Tenn. 


HAB-BITTER? Read “HABIT HAPPINESS.” 
(When “Happy,” 25c.) Write “Sterling,” 989 
Michigan, San Jose 10, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
this magazine, page 27, NATA- 

hostwriter. 


IT’S NEW and Exciting! 


Everybody’s talking 
about “The Crusader,” the Amateur’s Magazine. 
Regular Prize Contests—a real BONANZA for 


the beginning writer. Sample copy, 10c; special 
year’s subscription, 50c! The Crusader, P.O. Box 
693, Canton 1, Ohio. 


HAB-BIT?? Request brings “HABIT HAPPI- 
NESS”! (25c when “Happy”) “Sterling,” 989 
Michigan, San Jose 10, Calif. 


THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without pla- 
giarizing. Folio shows how. Price 50c. Also, 
writing quick selling short features, where to 
get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. See our 
display advertisement, “The Ghosters.” Write- 
craft, Box 202-J, Chicago Heights, Ill. 


FIND YOURSELF ... the REAL YOU and your 
Real Opportunity. Advance “years in months.” 
Proved plan helps hundreds. Dr. Tibolt, 25B, 
Philadelphia 20. 


“PICKING CHECKS from Newspapers and Maga- 
zines,” Camera-Journalism booklet, 25c. Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 


BEGINNER, would YOU like to produce profes- 
sional-looking manuscript? I’ll SHOW you 
HOW; exemplary pages from my published 
scripts. Specific spacing guide eliminates guess- 
work. Guaranteed satisfaction. Send five dimes 
for your MANUSCRIPT MODELS to STORY- 
CRAFTSMAN, 1633 South 8th, Missoula, Mont. 


LIKE POETRY? Read Silver Star, all-poetry 
magazine, 5704 Road, N. Arlington, Va. 
Sample, 20c. 


© THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY 


A boom is getting under way such as the publishing 
industry never knew before. The pent-up demand for 
reading matter is tremendous, and the lifting of paper 
quotas and other restrictions will enable publishers to 
gratify it. Plans are being made for more and larger 
magazines and more novels and non-fiction books than 
ever before, and all this will create a golden oppor- 
tunity for writers able to meet this huge demand. 


BUT—as always, only the competent writer will get 
his share of this golden stream that will be un loosed. 
To gain your place in the field, you must be sure that 
you have the groundwork of technique, including plot- 
ting and plot development. This is easy when it is 
clearly and simply explained, instead of being made 
into an esoteric puzzle by some academic pedant who 
doesn’t know how to write salable stuff himself. Only 
really competent, sympathetic, and, above all, prac- 
tical help can lead you to your goal. This k 
help I have tried to give writers for twenty-five years, 
with the result that my clients today are in virtually 
all the magazines including the best, their books are 
in the libraries, and their plays on the screen. 

Today a client working with me in my Professional 
Collaboration Service writes me: 

“. . . This is my first acceptance. It is all due to 
you—thank you—thank you—THANK YOU! Already 
I have earned back practically all your fee, and I 
haven't nearly finished the work. WHY DIDN’T I DO 
IT BEFORE?” (*) 

And here is a letter from a client in my Criticism 
and Sales Service: 

“Here’s how our record reads to date: First story 
sent you—sold after revision; second story—coming 
your way shortly after suggested revision; 
—old stuff, and not worth revision, with sons 
given. That's encouragement and straight shooting!(* ) 
* Name on request. 

If YOU are really sincere in your desire to win 
literary Worse write for my 44-page booklet, “THE 
TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is 
FREE FOR CME ASKING. It gives my _ credentials. 
both as an author and a literary critic, tells something 
of my success as a builder of literary careers for over 
25 years, and contains vital information, not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE. and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE which you should investigate if you 
really want to learn the “tricks of the trade’’ so 
necessary to success. The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author “The Profit in Writing’ ($3.00) ; “Writing 
Checks” 


to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘“‘Landing the Editors * ($3.00 
“Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00) ; “Mistress of 
($2.50), etc. 


Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
Topanga 2, California 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919°’ 
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Richard Hubbell’s 


TELEVISION 


AND PRODUCTION” 


OPENING THE DOOR TO NEW 


OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WRITERS! 


Writers! Get in ‘‘on the ground floor’’ of a major 
market of the near future—Television! Not since the 
early days of the movies or radio itself has there been 
such a glowing oppcrtunity. 


Technical difficulties are rapidly being overcome. 
Today, the crux of Television’s development is the 
PROGRAM. Of what shall it consist? How shall it be 
written—directed—acted—-staged? Help solve these 
problems—and you assure yourself of a worthwhile 
place in this latest and fastest-growing of the ARTS. 


To write for a market successfully, you’ve got to 
know what it is all about—and Richard Hubbell, an 
“old-timer” in the business, gives exactly the informa- 
tion you need in his new book TELEVISION PRO- 
GRAMMING AND PRODUCTION. Program technical 
limitations and possibilities are covered fully. Writing 
—acting—directing—production—designing, as_ well 
as Television's relation to the theatre and the movies, 
are but a few of the subjects discussed. 50 selected 
photos illustrating specific productions and production 
problems provide in themselves a highly valuable vis- 
ual course of instruction. The very first book of its 
kind. Invaluable to every writer who is looking ahead! 
Price only $3 ($3.25 foreign). 


COMPLETE 
AUTHENTIC 
DATA 


on the most advanced Tele- 
vision production techniques 
—both here and abroad. 


or send coupon today ! 


YOUR BOOKSELLER HAS IT... 


MURRAY HILL BOOKS Inc., AJ 115 
(A subsidiary of Farrar & Rinehart) 


= Madison Ave., New York 16. N 

ush a copy of Hubbell’s TELEVISION PRO- 
GRAMMING AND PRODUCTION. [$3 enclosed 
($3.25 foreign); or [jsend C.O.D. for this amount 
plus postage (no foreign C.O.D.’s). 


Street. 


Active Scripts in 
A S Appropriate Markets 
eMean More Sales! 


As agents, we KNOW those markets. 
Haphazard mailing is eliminated. 
Scripts are reviewed for suitability and 
presented promptly to editors, while 
YOUR time and energy is applied to 
more writing. You NEED the ‘‘lift’’ 
that an agent's advice and help sup- 
plies. 


A postcard will bring you our unique 
chart, which shows our position in re- 
lation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map 
tells you how we help you get your 
share of the checks for your manu- 


scripts (stories, articles, serials or 

books) . 

Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


Special Xmas Gift Rate- 


$1.50 A YEAR! 


Subscribers to The Author & Journalist may or- 
der gift subscriptions at $1.50 a year—regular 
price, $2. The recipient will be notified of the 
gift at Christmas, on an attractive card, and the 


subscription will begin with January issue. 


Extending their own subscriptions for | year, 
or subscribing for their first time, readers ordering 
gift subscriptions are entitled to the same rate for 


themselves. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT ORDER BLANK 


Author & Journalist, 
P. O. Box 600, Denver 1, Colo. 


01 enclose $ to pay for one-year gift 
subscriptions to The Author & Journalist, at $1.50 
each, to be sent to the following— 


1. Name. City 

Street... 


(J! enclose an additional $1.50 to pay for my 
subscription for one year. This is [] an extension 
from my present expiration date, [] a new sub- 
scription. (Check which) 


Name.. 
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